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"No good tree bears bad fruit, 
nor Agnin does A bad tree bear good fruit; 
for each tree 1s known by tts own jm tim 
Luke 6:43 
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Introduction: Why Study One's Heritage? 


Daniel Webster may have overstated his case when he proclaimed, “Those 
who do not look upon themselves as a link connecting the past with the future 
do not perform their duty to the world.” In considering one’s heritage, novelist 
Wallace Stegner likely shared his own belief through one of his characters: “the 
understanding of any person is an exercise in genealogy. A man is not a static 
organism to be taken apart and analyzed and classified. A man is movement, 
motion, a continuum. There is no beginning to him. He runs through his 
ancestors, and the only beginning is the primal beginning of the single cell in the 
slime.”! 

Many others have argued against the study and relevance of ancestors. 
Plutarch believed simply: "My nobility begins in me."? Voltaire was more 
patriotic: “Whoever serves his country well has no need of ancestors.” More 
recently, some philosophers have even argued that history should not be studied; 
its message is counterproductive, irrelevant! For Jean-Paul Sartre, freedom, self- 
definition, and responsibility come with making “radical choices,” free from past 
events, heredity, environment, and other external influences. His argument was 
likely a reaction to the despair—the sense of futility and helplessness of the 
1960s. But Sartre may also be guilty of throwing the baby out with the bath 
water. Or, he simply may not have had ancestors like ours, ancestors who 
exemplified hope, self-determination, and accomplishment. 

Our ancestors represent more than our genetic stew — we are much more 
than a set of characteristics transmitted by spiraling DNA. Weare the survivors 
of the great tides of history, of every important world event. Our ancestors were 
there. Our family story includes many chapters when fate intervened —changed 
the direction of their lives and ours: when pioneers from different backgrounds 
traveled the same road and settled together, when this encounter led to an 
unlikely marriage; when an early death caused families to regroup and move in 
another direction. 

In the end, we are the product of very human, mostly god-fearing people 
making the best decisions they could. Their history is ours; their lives permeate 
us still. Fortunately, it is heritage well worth keeping, even celebrating. Listen, 
listen to their stories. 


' Stegner, Wallace, The Big Rock Candy Mountain, Penguin Books, 1993, pg. 436 
* Plutarch, Morals 
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They gave up everything: their families, their friends, their homes, the 
villages where they were born. Some arrived with only the clothes on their 
backs. Vulnerable, scared, but brimming with hope, they sought a better life in 
the New World. The Statue of Liberty did not greet them — most of our ancestors 
arrived long before she did—but the inscription on her base surely describes 
their plight. They were the "poor,” the “huddled masses yearning to breathe free” 
who sought the promise of America. 

With few exceptions, they were not privileged in any way, except possibly 
in their desire to be free to exercise their innate abilities and to be measured by 
their own accomplishments. Most sailed from Germany, Northern Ireland, and 
England; others arrived from Scotland, France, Switzerland, and Holland—all 
originated from northern Europe.* The course and duration of their journeys 
varied widely —a few routes felt the trod of several of our ancestors. Along the 
way, a few achieved a degree of fame and wealth; others displayed their nobility 
by keeping food on the table. They were the “strong backs” that the French 
historian Fernand Braudel believed were the well-spring of the “tides of 
history.””* 

The earliest may have arrived on the Mayflower and several others helped 
found the original colonies. When the call for freedom sounded, husbands and 
sons joined in the fight for independence. Still later, they served on both sides of 
the Civil War. Virtually every important event in our nation’s history can be 
traced in their footsteps. Our ancestors often toiled at the edge of the latest 
frontier. They pushed the boundaries of our nation; they sought a safe place to 
practice their religions; they carved out new farms from virgin lands; and they 
helped build communities, large and small. 

They were a diverse group. The Breidenbaugh lines were mostly 
Catholic; the Daileys were half Catholic and half Protestant; and the Snells and 
Moffetts were exclusively Protestant. An unusually large number lived long, 
productive lives. A spirit of hope and optimism emerges from their stories. A 
common goal was to improve the lot of their family, especially looking forward 
to the next generation. 

My process in telling this story will begin with the genealogical facts that 
have been unearthed —they will serve as the skeleton. To this skeleton, I will add 


> The approximate percentages are as follows: Scotch Irish 23%, German 27%, English 41%, 
French 7%, Other 2%. 
4 Braudel, Fernand, The Mediterranean and the Mediterranean World in the Age of Philip II, 1949 
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as much flesh I can: a historical context, photographs when available, and family 
stories that have been passed along. Hopefully, the reader will gain a better 
sense of these remarkable people. 


Publication Plan 


This is an update to an earlier edition of our family history that was 
published in April, 2005. This edition incorporates new information and 
includes many more references to source documents. To facilitate both the 
preparation and publication of this expanded story, I have chosen to break the 
document into four sections and publish them separately. 


Part I- The Ancestors of Keith W. Dailey: Dailey, Davidson, Thompson, 
McCormick, McCrory, Arnold, Jenkins, Sapp, Ervin, Steward, Scott, and Hull 


Part II - The Ancestors of Ruth E. Breidenbaugh: Breidenbaugh/Breitenbach, 
Weisbecker, Trembley, Ely Lybarger, and Zimmerman/Carpenter 


Part III - The Ancestors of John R. Snell: Snell, Jarrett, Wilson, VanCleave, Boone, 
Birkett, Marshall, Treat, and Andrew 


Part IV - The Ancestors of Florence C. Moffett: Moffett, Stuart, Guthrie, 
Gilkeson, Crawford, Craig, Rodd, Smith, Wightman, Breedlove, and Winchester 


Each part will contain the stories of the ancestors in that section, followed by a 
complete pedigree chart. 

The Dailey-Snell Family Story is the result of several years of research with 
the assistance and contributions of many fellow researchers who have 
generously shared their information and research--this story would not have 
been possible without their assistance. I will acknowledged major contributions 
within the text and at the end of each publication. 

To all who read this document, I would appreciate receiving any 
corrections and am always interested in additional details—this remains a work 
in progress. I am always happy to share additional details on the families that I 
have collected over the years. 
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Mary 


McCrory 


1834 - 1924 


Samuel 
Dailey 
1831 - 1897 


The Dailey ~Ervin Family 


Ellen 
(Jenkins) 
Melton 


George 
Solomon 
Arnold 


1845 - 1914 


Anna 
Leticia 
Arnold 


1870 - 1958 


Frank J. 
Dailey 


1868 - 1896 


Samuel 
George 
Dailey 


1889 - 1962 


1841 - 1881 


Jonathan 
Ervin 


1821 - 1862 


James 
Ervin 


1859 - 1941 


Blanche 
Pearl 
Ervin 


1891 - 1922 


Harriet N. 
Steward 


1835 - 1890 


Joseph E. 
Hull 


1820 - 


Ella Hull 


1861 - 1897 


Caroline 
M. Scott 
1829 - 1905 


The “Dailey ” Name 


The origin of our “Dailey” line remains a mystery—our original Dailey 
immigrant from Europe has yet to be discovered. Our earliest known ancestor, 
Edward Dailey, was first recorded as a young man in Bedford County, 
Pennsylvania in 1783—the names and birthplaces of his ancestors are not known.! 
Before the American Revolution, at least four different variations of the Dailey 
name have been documented: French, English, Scotch-Irish, and Irish. 

There were never many settlers from France in the British Colonies, but 
there was a prominent pre-Revolutionary French d’ Ally family in New Jersey. 
Several descendents of this family later settled in North Carolina.* There were 
also a few English “Dally” immigrants who may also have originally been 
French. One "Dally" family from England arrived in Maine in the 1600s and later 
settled in New Jersey. 

Two very different groups of Daileys immigrated from Ireland and 
account for most of the Daileys in America. The first group of Irish to arrive in 
the Colonies left from Northern Ireland, but their ancestors were originally from 
the border region between Scotland and England. This group is now usually 
referred to as the Scotch-Irish or the Ulster Scots.? Beginning in the early 1600s, 
many border Scots moved to the Ulster Plantation in Northern Ireland—some 
were forced to relocate by the British while others left freely to secure good land. 

While in Ireland, the Scotch Irish retained their Scottish Presbyterian 
identity and did not mingle with either the native Irish Catholics or the English 
Anglicans. They were a freedom-loving lot, staunch Presbyterians, and 
continued to be a thorn in the side of the English authorities who controlled all of 
Ireland. Many prospered and multiplied, but as Presbyterians, they were unable 
to hold public office or even legally marry —their descendents were considered 
bastards. During the first half of the eighteenth century, economic and religious 
pressures mounted against them which eventually prompted many to leave for 
the Colonies. 


' Early tax records for Bedford County, Pennsylvania provide documentation for our earliest 
known Dailey ancestor, Edward Dailey. (Available at the Pioneer Historical Society of Bedford 
County, Bedford, Pennsylvania.) 

2 d'Ally is probably derived from d'Oily located in the Calvados region of France. (See 
www.surnamedb.com/surname.aspx?name=Dailey. 

3] will use "Scotch-Irish" which is the more commonly used term. 
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The Scotch-Irish typically spelled 
Daily name with an ‘i’, possibly after the 
village of “Daily” in southwestern 
Scotland from where they may have 
originated. The name comes from the 
Gaelic word for field or meadow, 
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common a Scotch-Irish surname, but it 
has been documented in New Jersey, 
Virginia and Pennsylvania prior to the 
Revolutionary War.°® 

The Irish version of the name has an ancient origin which has been traced 
back to the fourth century in Ireland. The earliest Gaelic form was “Siel-na- 
Dalaigh” or “one who is present for assemblies. The root word is Dail, now the 
official title of the parliament of the Republic of Ireland. The earliest recording of 
the name was Cuchonnacht O’Dalaigh who . . . was noted for his learning. He died 
in 1139.” The introduction of the English language into Ireland in the twelfth 
century caused several variations of the name to come into use: O'Daly, Daly, 
Daley, Dailey, Dayley, Dawlie.’” In Ireland, Daly is one of the top 25 most common 
surnames.*® 

Over time, the spellings of the name from all four geographical regions 
have tended to converge, to be Americanized into “Dailey,” although significant 
numbers retain alternate spellings.’ During the first half of the 19th Century, 
most of our ancestors spelled our name Daily, without the "e". The varied 
spellings of our name in public records possibly indicate that many of our 
earliest ancestors could read or write. One early spelling of “Dealy” may 
represent a Scotch-Irish phonetic spelling of the name. 


4 Map from: http:// www.ayreshirepaths.org.uk/histdailly.htm. The village is also spelled Dailly. 
Family surnames often originated from the locations where a family resided, e.g.: John from 
Daily. 

°GENUKI website: Ayrshire Daily. We visited the village of Daily in 2005 and can attest to the 
sublime beauty of the region. Locally, people from Daily have a reputation for being feisty. 

6 Chalkey, Lyman, Scotch Irish Settlement in Virginia, 

7 See the Daly Clan Homepage, www.strandnet.com/daly/namelist.htm 

8 http://freepages.genealogy.rootsweb.com/~irishancestors/Surnames/Surnames in 


lreland/CreganDwyer/Daly.html 
° The 1990 Federal census indicates that there are approximately 244,000 individuals with 
variations of the Dailey name; the largest number, 72,600, spelled the name “Dailey.” 
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So which is our line? Even without a documented link, there is compelling 
evidence that our line is descended from the Scotch-Irish. First, Keith Dailey 
remembers his grandmother Anna (Arnold) Dailey telling him that the family was 
Scotch-Irish. John Dailey, one of the grandsons of Edward, our earliest known 
ancestor, wrote in 1862 that Edward’s father had emigrated from Ireland.'® It is 
extremely unlikely that Edward would have been native Irish, primarily because he 
was born in the colonies before the Revolution, long before the masses of Irish 
Catholics arrived. Equally compelling is the circumstantial evidence that Edward 
lived in a predominately Scotch-Irish community and married into a prominent 
Presbyterian Scotch-Irish family. 

In terms of numbers, “Dailey” is a relatively uncommon surname in the US. 
In the 1990 census, there were only 72,600 Daileys in total, or 0.011% of the 
population. The Dailey name ranks 1072 in popularity." The following two maps 
show how the Dailey surname has migrated from its more traditional roots 
primarily in the east and midwest in 1880 to be fairly evenly distributed across the 
United States by 1990.” 
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10 Dailey, John, "Memoranda of Ancestry," Leo, Ind., Jan 28, 1862. (The record is available at the 
archives of the Denver Public Library.) John Dailey was the son of William T. Dailey. After 
leaving home, he moved west and was cofounder of the Rocky Mountain News. (See pg 28 for 
more on John.) 

11 www.census.gov/genealogy/www/ 

2 www.hamrick.com/names/ 


The Migration of Our Dailey Line 


Unknown Dailey 


Born: 
Probably Nerthem Ireland 


Edward Dailey 
Bom: Abt. 1768 
New Jersey 


William Dailey 
Bom: Noy ]802 
Bedtord, PA 


Samuel Dailey 


Bom: Oct 0, 1831 
Seneca Co., OH 


Frank Dailey 
Bor: 1864 
Cedarville, allen Co., IN 


Samuel Dailey 


Bom: Oct 27, 1889 
DeKab Co., IM 


Keith Dailey 
Bom: Sep 11, 1916 
Conenrd Tap , DeKalh Co , TH 


Eleanor Davidson 


Born: Feb 03, 1771 
Bedford Co., PA 


Sarah McCormick 


Born: May 19, 1804 
Perry County, OH 


Mary McCrory 


Bom: Jul 20, 1834 
Mifflin Twp., Ashland Co., OH 


Blanche Ervin 


Born: Jun 18, 1891 
Concord Twp., DeKalb Co., IN 


Ruth Breidenbaugh 


Born: Jul 09, 1920 
Panlding Cn, OR 


Possibly from Ulster Plantation, Northern 
Ireland to Philadelphia and then to New 
Jersey 


New Jersey to Bedford Co., PA 


Bedford Co, PA to Perry Co., OH 


to Seneca Co., OH to Allen Co., IN. 


Seneca Co., OH to Allen Co., IN 


Allen Co., IN to DeKalb Co., IN 


DeKalb Co., IN 


DeKalb Co., IN to Defiance Co., OH 


to Lima, OH to Steuben Co., IN 


Defiance Co., OH to Steuben Co., IN 


Dale Dailey 
Born: Aug 24, 1940 
Defiance, O12 


The Original Dailey Iinmagrant: 
A Possible Scenario 


There is a yearning to know one’s roots and if that is not 
possible, to at least imagine what their lives might have 
been like. Unfortunately at this point, the search for our 
earliest Dailey ancestor is similar to an ongoing 
archeological dig. A few pieces of broken pottery have 
been unearthed. From the individual pieces, their 
immediate surroundings and the history of the region, 
an idea of the shape and pattern of the original object can 
be hypothesized, but currently, it is not possible to 
assemble the pieces into a complete bowl. 

Our earliest documented Dailey ancestor was Edward Dailey, but who 
were his parents? Where did they come from? Records of Edward’s adult life 
begin in 1783 and end in 1814, all in Bedford County, Pennsylvania.’* The best 
clue to Edward’s parents is a record that one of his grandsons wrote in 1862: 


Grandfather [Edward] on father’s side was born in New Jersey, his parents 
[original Dailey immigrant] from Ireland. Grandmother on same side [was] born 
in Pennsylvania, her parents in England. Father [William] born in the town of 
Bedford, Pennsylvania from whence he emigrated to southern Ohio at an early 
date. Grandparents on mother’s [Sarah McCormick] side both born in 
Pennsylvania. His name was McCormick and hers Martin [Hugh McCormick 
and Martha Martin]. They emigrated to Ohio, Perry County, before they were 
married at which place they had three children, one boy and two girls. Mother 
[Sarah McCormick] was the youngest. 


For this scenario of our unknown ancestor, I will use the name "John Dailey" for 
Edward’s father and our original Dailey immigrant. 


13 See the next section for a biography of the adult life of Edward Dailey 

14 Dailey, John, "Memoranda of Ancestry." 

‘5 During this period, there were several Dailys living in Cumberland and Bedford Counties in 
Pennsylvania, but John Daily or James Daily are the most likely candidates. I have selected John 
primarily because Edward named his second son John and several of Edward’s children also 
named their first sons, John. In our line, there were no sons named James. This custom of 
naming sons for their fathers or grandfathers was very common during this period. Also, from 
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John Dailey and his wife would have emigrated from Northern Ireland 
and likely stepped ashore in Philadelphia or nearby New Castle, Delaware. 
Pennsylvania was the only colony to welcome all-comers. Like many Scotch- 
Irish, John may have arrived as an indentured servant with an obligation to work 
for up to four years to repay the cost of his passage.'° The contracts were sold at 
auction as the newcomers disembarked and John may have been indentured to 
someone in nearby New Jersey. Indentured servants had few rights and were 
essentially slaves to their masters. While in New Jersey, John married and 
Edward was born around 1768. Based on this timing, John might have arrived in 
the colonies around 1760.” 

There are three scenarios for how John might have moved westward into 
Pennsylvania."® In the first, John would have served in the Revolutionary War 
from New Jersey and been awarded land in Pennsylvania based upon his 


military service. “Land grants were issued after service, thus giving recruits a 
pecuniary interest in the outcome of the war.”!” Second, he may have served out 
the terms of his indenture and moved across the Delaware River to Pennsylvania 
where land was available. A third alternative is that John ran away from his 
indenture to the western frontier, a practice which was not uncommon for 
Scotch-Irish.*° The last two alternatives would place him in Pennsylvania before 
the War of Independence.” 

The Scotch-Irish valued their independence and had a long tradition of 
fighting for it. During the revolution, they earned a reputation of “the first to 
start and the last to quit.”*? So wherever John was located, when the War for 
Independence broke out, John would have signed up along with many other 


tax records we know that in 1779, a John Dailey owned land in Cumberland County, 
Pennsylvania near property owned by Samuel Davidson. Samuel Davidson was the father of 
Edward's future wife, Eleanor Davidson. Edward and Eleanor may have grown up as neighbors, 
attended the same Presbyterian Church, and eventually married. 
‘6 Grubb, Farley, Runaway Servants, Convicts, and Apprentices Advertised in the Pennsylvania 
Gazette,1728-1796. Genealogical Publiishing Co., Baltimore, 1992. 
7 Based upon John L. Dailey memoranda and an unsubstantiated date of birth for Edward. 
'6 There is also the possibility that John did not move to Pennsylvania, that his son Edward 
moved west when he came of age . .. we just don’t know. 
'° Knouff, Gregory, The Soldiers Revolution, Pennsylvania State University Press, University Park, 
Pa, 2004, pg 49. 
0? Grubb, Farley, “Nearly half of all immigrants arrived as contract workers, indicating that they 
were too poor to pay for their transatlantic passage.” 
*1 Land records show a John Dailey already living near Samuel Davidson at the time of the 
Rey ey War 

* MacIntosh, J. S., “The Making of the Ulsterman,” The Scotch-Irish in America: Proceedings and 
Addresses, The Scotch-Irish Society of America, 1890, pg 106 
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Scotch-Irish in the fight. There are records of John Daileys serving in both the 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania militias.”7 After the war, John and his family 
probably settled in Cumberland County, Pennsylvania where the Davidson 
family would have been his neighbors. 4 


Regardless of how John negotiated his passage to Pennsylvania, it is in 
Bedford County (part of the original Cumberland County), Pennsylvania 
following the Revolutionary War where we can continue our story--the ancestral 
chards simply do not warrant further speculation. 


3 Both the New Jersey Archives and Pennsylvania Archives list more than one John Dailey as 
serving in the Revolution. The problem has been to tie one of them to our family. 

24 Pennsylvania Archives, Third Series, Vol. XX, pg 195. Both a John Dailey and Samuel Davidson 
are taxpayers in Milford Township, Cumberland County (Now part of Mifflin County) in 1779. 
At the time, Cumberland County encompassed much of the land west of the Susquehanna River 
all the way to the Ohio River. 


The Earliest Known Dailey 


; Much of the life of Edward Dailey of Bedford, 
Edward Darley Pennsylvania—our earliest known Dailey 
ancestor—remains a mystery, but enough 
information exists to sketch approximately thirty years of his adult life. At the 
end of his story, many questions will remain. 

We have no documentation, but Edward was probably born around 1768 
in New Jersey.*> Our earliest record is of an Edward Dailey who was on the 
property tax rolls for Air Township, Bedford County in 1783.”° At this time, 
Bedford County stood at the very edge of the western frontier. Most of the 
original settlers in Bedford County were Scotch-Irish; the remainder were recent 
German immigrants escaping a century of wars between France and Germany.” 

Within the Bedford community, Edward’s standing rose during the 1790s 
and then fell. He married Eleanor Davidson, the daughter of Samuel Davidson, 
a well-to-do community leader in Bedford. Based upon the birth of their first 
child and the age of the mother, the probable date of their marriage was around 
1787. Between around 1788 and 1802, the couple had five children who lived to 
adulthood. William is our ancestor. 


Eleanor 


> Davidson 
1771 - 1847 


Samuel D. Mary A. John Margery William T. 
Dailey Dailey Dailey Dailey Dailey 
1788 - 1867 1794 - 1865 1797 - 1866 1800 - 1881 1802 - 1877 


Census records for 1800 indicate a total of six children in the Edward 
Dailey household, so a child must have died during childhood or the family may 
have taken in a child. An 1809 court record lists Eleanor as “wife of” Edward 


25 Our best record, The Memoranda of Ancestry of John Dailey, indicates that Edward was born in 
New Jersey. Another unverified record lists the year as 1768 in Bedford County, Pennsylvania. 
The date is in the right range because Edward’s first child was born about 1788. Bedford County 
was not established until 1771. 

26 Now Ayr Township in Fulton County. It is interesting that Air Township in Scotland is the 
location of the village of Daily. 

7 A branch of the Breidenbaugh family tree, the German Uiyterees family, were also 

early settlers in Bedford County. 


Dailey.*® Unexpectedly, the 1810 census for Bedford Township records Eleanor 
Dailey (Elenor Dayley) as the head of household with the six children.”? By the 
1820 census, Eleanor has moved her family to Fairfield County in east-central 
Ohio. 

The variety of spellings of 
Edward's last name in public records 
(Dailey, Daily, Daly, Dayley, etc.) 
indicates he probably never learned to 
read or write. An early Bedford County 
history reports Edward in 1798 with 150 
acres, a log house, and log barn. Possibly 


Recreation of Old Bedford 


significant, his land was adjacent to 
property owned by Samuel Davidson, 
Edward's father-in-law. There is no 
record of Edward’s occupation, but his father-in-law owned a tanyard and two 
of Edward’s sons became tanners. 

A sampling of tax records from Bedford County give an indication of the 
rise and fall of Edward’s financial situation™: 


Bedford 


Edward Daly is crossed out and Bedford 
Samuel Dayley (his son) is posted. 


1816 Samuel Dealey and Samuel Bedford 
Davidson are paying taxes on the 
“Dailey Place” 


8 Orphan's Court, Docket 2, August 1809, Bedford County, Pennsylvania. 

? According to the 1810 census, Edward was no longer in Bedford County, but may have been in 
a neighboring county. 

%° Tax records for Bedford County located at the Pioneer Historical Society of Bedford County, 
Bedford, Pennsylvania. 

31 This Edward Dayley is probably our Edward, but this fact has not been confirmed. Air 
Township was part of Bedford County at the time, but is now part of Fulton County. There is a 
note in tax records that in 1795, Edward paid taxes in Bedford Township, plus the taxes for 
George, Theodor, and Peter Daly in Air Township. The fact that Edward paid the taxes would 
indicate that he is probably related to the Dayleys in Air Township. 
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In 1803, the estate of Samuel Davidson included a property identified as 
the “Dailey Place - 125 acres.” In October, 1814, a local Bedford newspaper 
advertised a public sale of “Horses, cows, sheep, hogs, corn, potatoes, household 
and kitchen furniture, etc.” The owner, Edward Dailey, was clearly selling most 


of his personal possessions.” 

The history of Edward’s public life follows a similar pattern. The 
Pennsylvania military archives record that Edward served in the Bedford County 
militia in 1792, 1793, and 1796.*° In 1796, he was elected to the rank of captain by 
his comrades.™ But starting in 1797, Bedford County court records indicate a 
series of legal problems for Edward. In 1800, Edward and another man acting as 
supervisors of highways were charged with “neglect of duty.”* In 1804, a case 


was brought by the Commonwealth against Edward Dailey involving “Assault 
and Battery of Mathias Zimmers.”* 

Summarizing what we do know of Edward Dailey: While still a young 
man, he secured a farm and married into a prominent family in Bedford, 
Pennsylvania. Between 1789 and 1800, he prospered and become a respected 
citizen in the frontier town, but around 1800, his fortunes declined on all fronts. 
By 1810 he was separated from his wife and she, in turn, she has moved her 
family to Ohio. °” Edward had also had two adverse appearances before the 
local court. One wonders what led to his dramatic downfall. The last record of 
Edward in 1814 indicates he was still alive, but all his possessions were up for 
sale. At this point, his trail simply disappears... . 


32 True American, Bedford, PA., October 5 and 14, 1814 

* Various records from the Pennsylvania Achieves. 

* Pennsylvania Archives, Series 6, Vol. 4, pg 537 

°° Bedford County Court Records, November, 1804, Book 3, pg 194 

% Bedford County Court Records, November, 1804, Book 3, Pg 366 

*” The 1810 Federal Census records an Edward Dailey, 45 years or older living by himself in Salt 
Lick Township, Fayette County, Pennsylvania, a county directly west of Bedford County. To 
date, I have been unable to verify if this was our Edward. Edward likely died before December, 
1821, the date when his wife Eleanor remarried. There is no record of a divorce between Edward 
and Eleanor in Bedford County and in general, divorce was very unusual at this time. 


ut 


edward 


stepped out of the tangle, fully grown, 
looked about and said, 
“this place is good,” 


he cleared the land, 

plowed and planted, 

raised a log barn and then a house, he 
bought horses and cows 

and they multiplied, 


he married well and 
fathered children, he 
enjoyed many friends, was 
welcome in their homes, he 
laughed with comrades and 
raised his glass. now, 


neighbors pick and prod at his remains, 
the auction is about to begin, he 

has left a puzzle 

without any edges. 


by Dale Dailey 


Our Scotch-Irish Ancestors: 
Thompson, McElwain and Davidson Famaltes 


El anor D “ay ber Eleanor Davidson, wife of Edward Dailey, must 
mite Ait td f have been a remarkable woman. She was born 


and her Ancestors in 1771, the first child born to Samuel Davidson 
and Margery Ellen Thompson and Scotch-Irish 


to the core. Her ancestors, the Thompson, McElwain, and Davidson families 
were all early immigrants from Northern Ireland to the Colonies.** 


John Ann William 
Davidson Thompson Thompson 


1711-1755 1715 - 


Samuel Margery E. 


Davidson Thompson 
1748 - 1803 1750 - 1832 


Eleanor 


Davidson 
1771 - 1347 


The lineages of the three families are a bit muddled because pre-colonial records 
are scarce, families were often large, cousins might marry each other, and 
families tended to use the same first names from generation to generation. But it 
is clear that Eleanor’s ancestors were among those leading the way from the 
coast to new western settlements. An early history of Cumberland County 
relates: 


The first settlers in Newton and Mifflin Townships were Robert Mickey, William 
Thompson, and Andrew Mecllvaine. They were brothers-in-law and came at the 
same time to make their home in this part of the country. There is uncertainty as 
to the particular year of settlement, but... their coming was not later than 
1729 2 


38 Thompson before 1744; McElwain about 1719; Davidson before 1734. 

3° McElwain, Wilbur J., A Documentary and Genealogical History of the Family of Andrew McElwain 
and Mary Mickey of Cumberland County, Pennsylvania, Heritage Books, pg. 5. Also described in 
Wing, Conway P., History of Cumberland County, James D. Scott, Philadelphia, 1879, pg 236. 
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The three “brothers-in-law” were likely all related to Eleanor Davidson. William 
Thompson was Eleanor Davidson's maternal grandfather. Andrew Mcllvaine 
was likely the brother of Eleanor McElwain, Eleanor’s maternal grandmother. 
Robert Mickey was probably the brother of Andrew McElwain’s wife. The three 
brothers-in-law made their plans in Chester County, Pennsylvania before 
trekking westward across the Susquehanna, River, the boundary at the time for 
settlement.” 

The three were ferried across the Susquehanna River at Harris Ferry, now 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and worked their way up streams that fed into the 
Susquehanna, an area that was then claimed by France as part of Canada.” 
Initially, our ancestors enjoyed good relations with the Indians, but the 
increasing numbers of settlers and the loss of land to the newcomers eventually 
led the Indians to rebel. In 1753, Indians massacred nearby neighbors, but 
miraculously our ancestors were spared.” 


. > 4 = - inbn'e guy} & 
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Portion of a Map of Paneer 1744 


A lengthy period of hostilities with natives continued, fueled by the 
French who had already claimed the region as part of Canada. The fighting 
escalated and eventually became part of the larger French and Indian War (1755- 
1763). During the war years, wives and children usually retreated to safer 
regions, but many of the husbands stayed and fought with the British. 


40 Wing, Conway P., History of Cumberland County, Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1879, pg 336. 
41 Tbid, pg 37. The three settlers are on the tax rolls of Hopewell in Cumberland County in 1751. 
“2 Complete History of Cumberland County. “The Williamson Massacre,” pg 308. 
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Ultimately, the British won the war and opened the region for additional settlers. 
The land was initially organized as part of Cumberland County and still later as 
Mifflin County. 

Eleanor Davidson was the product these chaotic and dangerous times. 
Before proceeding, let’s look briefly at what we know of her earlier Thompson, 
McElwain and Davidson ancestors. 


Eleanor Davidson had two Thompson grandparents who 
Tho mpson probably were brother and sister: William Thompson and 
Family Ann Martha Thompson.” The specific ancestry of the two 
is uncertain, but a number of Thompsons immigrated 
from both Northern Ireland and Scotland to Chester County, Pennsylvania 
before 1744. 


The McElwain family is well documented dating back to 
a Nigel Macylveyne in Ayreshire, Scotland around 1400. 
One of earliest McElwain immigrants to the colonies was 
an Andrew Mcllvaine (1669-1726) and his wife, Martha 
Mickey, who arrived in Sussex County, Delaware sometime around 1719.* The 
couple was among the first wave of Scotch-Irish to leave Ulster, forced off their 
lands by dramatically higher rents and continued religious persecution. Several 
other McIlvaine and Mickey immigrants also settled in Sussex County during 
this period. Once in Delaware, Andrew and a Robert Mickey purchased 550 
acres of land, 248 of which remains in the family to this day.*° 
The next generation of the McElwain family is less certain, but one 
McElwain must have moved to Chester County, Pennsylvania. From this 
generation, we have a son, another Andrew McElwain who married a Mary 
Mickey. He is likely one of the settlers who crossed the Susquehanna with his 


*° Davidson, Lois. Undated notes on the ancestry of Samuel Davidson. Ms. Davidson, now 
deceased, appears to have been a careful researcher of the Davidson family and its ancestors. 
Also, Williamson, May, Our William Thompson of Ireland and Pennsylvania and Some Descendents, 
Self published, Youngstown, Ohio, 1941, pgs 2 & 13. 

“ MclIlvain, Donald Lee, The Mcllvains, A Delaware Branch, available at 

http://family treemaker.genealogy.com/users/m/c/i/Donald-L-Mcllvain/index.html. 

45 The spelling of name has evolved from its original spelling to Mcllvain and McElwain. Those 
remaining in Delaware have mostly kept the Mcllvain spelling while those who moved westward 
adopted the McElwain spelling. The name has been attributed to be a variation of McCalvin, the 
Protestant reformer. The problem with this origin is the line has been traced to a time before John 
Calvin (1509-1564). It is interesting though that in Andrew Mcllvain’s will, the spelling of the 
surnames of his sons is McCalvaine. 

46 Mcllvain, Donald Lee. 


brothers-in-law. One of their daughters was 

Eleanor McElwain who married William 

Thompson.” Lnknegs 
One of Mary Mickey’s brothers must 


Mickey 

have been a Robert Mickey, (possibly a son 
of the earlier Robert Mickey) the fellow Soames 
traveler with Andrew McElwain and 
William Thompson. The Mickey surname is 

: = ; : Eleanor William 
closely intertwined with the McElwain 
family, but no separate genealogical record 


has been found. 


There were several Davison/Davidson families in the early 

colonies, but Eleanor’s earliest ancestor was Alexander 

Davison, who was born about 1690 in Derry, Northern 

Ireland and died in Lancaster, Pennsylvania in 1739. The 
exact date of his arrival in Pennsylvania is not known, but he acquired 400 acres 
of land in Cumberland County in March, 1734.** John Davidson (1711-1755), 
Alexander’s oldest son, was also born in Northern Ireland and was also an early 
landowner in Cumberland County.*” During the French and Indian War, he 
probably served as an interpreter for the British command.” 

John Davidson married Ann Thompson around 1736 and together the 
couple had seven children, all born in West Pennsborough Township, 
Cumberland County. One of these was Samuel Davidson, the father of Eleanor 
Davidson. 


i Samuel Davidson was born October 1, 1748, the 
Samuel D aids OW | fifth child of John and Ann (Thompson) Davidson. 
174-8 -1903 His father died when he was around seven and 
Samuel may have grown up with his one of his 
Thompson grandparents where he learned his trade as a tanner.*! 
Samuel married his cousin, Margery Ellen Thompson, around 1769 and 


47 ibid. 

48 Davidson, Lois W., “Ancestry of Samuel Davidson of Bedford County, Pennsylvania.” 

49 John Davidson appears on the 1751 tax rolls for West Pennsborough Township, Cumberland 
County, Pennsylvania. 

50 History of Bedford, Somerset and Fulton Counties, pg 26. 

5! Davidson, Lois W., "Pioneer Sam Davidson and His descendants," The Pioneer, Vol. 2, No. 4, 
Bedford, Pennsylvania, April, 1977, pg 5. 
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proceeded westward to the region around Fort Bedford. Upon his arrival, he 
immersed himself in the process of forming a new county, serving as the first 
county treasurer. He remained active in civic affairs throughout his life. He was 
a member of the Bedford County Committee of Correspondence, a group 
“created to coordinate activities of colonial agitators and to organize public 
opinion against the British.” ** As the War for Independence approached, he 


organized local volunteers for self defense. When war finally came, he was 
elected by his comrades to serve as a captain in the Bedford County Militia. 
During his public life, Samuel also served Bedford County as Justice of the 
Peace, County Commissioner, Coroner, Wood Ranger, and member of the 
Council of Censors. He became an active land trader with fifty deeds recorded 
by him in Bedford County. He amassed large land holdings and was clearly one 
of the leading citizens of early Bedford County. 
Samuel and Ann Davidson had nine children 
who grew to adulthood. Of their nine children, 
only three married. Samuel died June 11, 1803 
without leaving a will.°? Following is the opening 
to his obituary which testifies to the respect he 
earned during his life: 


To say that during the whole course of his active 
life, the deceased was honest, humane, generous, 
patriotic, moral, and religious, would not be 
enough--with these prominent and effectual 
virtues, he united many other qualities still more 
amiable and engaging--a simplicity and 
sweetness of manners, a social sprightliness of 
mind, a uniform correctness of opinion and 
conduct, a goodness of heart and an evenness of 
temper and disposition. 4 


52 ibid, pg 5-6. 

°3 The estate was not settled until 1871. The Orphan’s Court record of the final distribution of the 
estate provides an invaluable record of Samuel Davidson’s descendents. 

54 Lancaster Journal, June 25, 1803, "Died at Bedford on Saturday the 11th of June, Col. Samuel 
Davidson--aged 55 years." 


: Eleanor Davidson lived a long life and carried on 
Eleanor D avidson the family's pioneering heritage. She was born 
1771-18 4-7 February 3, 1771 in Bedford County, the same year 
that the county was organized. She was the oldest 
of nine children and was likely named after her maternal grandmother, Eleanor 
McElwain. 

Eleanor grew up in turbulent times. She was only five when the War of 
Independence broke out in 1776. Her father quickly joined the fight and served 
with distinction. Once the war ended, he returned and prospered as one 
Bedford's leading citizens. Eleanor surely enjoyed some of the benefits of her 
position, but clearly never lost her pioneering roots. 

Eleanor married Edward Dailey around 1787.°° Little is known of 
Edward before this date, but he surely came from humbler means. Together, the 
couple raised five children who lived to adulthood. The earliest official record of 
Eleanor appeared in 1809 when she is referred to as “Eleanor, wife of Edward 
DAILEY” in the court proceedings to settle the estate of her father. By the 1810 
census, Eleanor (Elenor Dayley) is listed in Bedford Township as the head of 
household with her children.” Edward’s whereabouts are uncertain.® 

Then, Eleanor made an unexpected move. She and some of her children 
next appear in the 1820 census of Fairfield County, Ohio.” See below. 
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By 1820, some of Eleanor's children had married or moved out on their own. 
Fairfield County was located near Zane’s Trace, the earliest route linking 


°° The estimated date of marriage is based primarily upon the date of birth of their first child, 
Samuel Davidson Dailey, born about 1788. 

56 Samuel Davidson died without leaving a will. 

7 1810 Federal Census for Bedford, Pennsylvania. There are multiple spellings of Eleanor’s name 
(Dailey, Dayley, Deiley, Duly) in public records. 

8 Edward is not listed in the 1810 Federal Census for Bedford County. 

°° 1820 Federal Census for Fairfield County, Ohio. 
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Pennsylvania across Ohio to Kentucky.® An obvious question is why, even if she 

had separated from Edward, did she move away from the security and support 

of the Davidson family in Bedford. Possibilities include some sort of scandal 

involving Edward or a dispute with her brothers and sisters over the estate of 

their father. The court records indicate that Eleanor deferred her rights to estate 

property with the understanding that her brothers would take care of her.*! 

Other families from Bedford were also moving westward and Eleanor may have 

been looking for a fresh start. Eleanor’s children grew to adulthood while in 

Fairfield County and most found and married their spouses while in the region. 
On December 13, 1821, Eleanor (Duly) aes 

married a widower, Samuel Parret, in Fairfield 

County, Ohio.” He was 66 at the time and his wife 

had recently died. Eleanor was 50. Parret lived a 

very long life, dying in 1843 at age 88. Eleanor 

died January 20, 1847 at age 76. She is buried on 

the left side Samuel Parret; Parret's first wife Eva is 

buried on the right. The unattended cemetery is 

located in Richland Township, Fairfield County, 

Ohio. ° 


Ironically, the prominent Davidson family 


marker in the Presbyterian Cemetery back in 
Bedford, Pennsylvania also includes Eleanor’s 
name. 


60 See page 51 for more on the importance of early migration routes and Zane’s Trace. 
6! This was a common practice at the time when women had few legal rights. 

© Fairfield County, Ohio marriage records, Vol. 1, 1800-1836. | 

°’ Cemetery Record for Custard Cemetery, Richland Township, Fairfield County. 
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The Dailey Pioneers: 
Onward to Indiana and Beyond 


The next generation of our Dailey line participated in the great westward 
expansion of the United States beyond the original colonies, from Ohio to 
Indiana and on to Colorado. 


“99: , William Thompson Dailey, “Pioneer” — it’s an 
WwW : ; 
liam T. Darley unexpected title for a Dailey — but one he surely 


180Z.-1877 deserved. During his relatively long life, he and 
his immediate descendents exemplified their 
Scotch-Irish heritage and the American pioneering spirit: a festering urge to 
leave the settled and head west to the latest frontier. In 1859, Horace Greeley 
admonished his readers, “Go west young man, go west.” By that time, William 
had already “got up and gone” westward three times. 
William Dailey was born in Bedford County, Pennsylvania in November, 
1802, the last of five children born to Edward Dailey and Eleanor Davidson. His 
maternal grandfather, Samuel Davidson, was a highly regarded community 
leader in Bedford and the surrounding area. William was surely named after his 
maternal great-grandfather, William Thompson. As a young man, William 
learned farming while growing up on his family’s farm in Bedford Township in 
south-central Pennsylvania.“ The spelling of his name in public records occurs 
more often as “Daily”; his first name is often recorded simply as Wm. or W. T. 
William's boyhood was marked by great family turmoil as described 
earlier.°° He probably accompanied his mother to Fairfield County, Ohio, but he 
is not included in her household or in the 1820 Ohio census. He would have 
been eighteen at the time. 
On October 7, 1824 at age 21, William Dailey married Sarah McCormick in 
Perry County, Ohio, a county directly east of Fairfield County. Records 
indicate the McCormick and Davidson families were acquainted while still in 
Pennsylvania.” Like most pioneers, the McCormick family was drawn to west 


Tax records indicate 40 acres of cleared land and several cows on the property. 

6 See sections on both Edward Dailey, page 10 and Eleanor Davidson, page 14 

6 Index of marriages, Perry County, Ohio 

6” Sarah's direct McCormick ancestors were early settlers in West Pennsborough, Pennsylvania 
along with several of Eleanor’s ancestors. Members of Scotch-Irish families often migrated 
together. 


by the promise of abundant and relatively flat farm land. The map below 
shows the migration of William Dailey during his lifetime: 
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Around 1824, William and Sarah Dailey moved their family west and 
north to Clinton Township, Seneca County, Ohio, south of the town of Tiffin.” 
Their son John later recalled: 


In the first years of the married life of [my] father and mother, they purchased 80 
acres of land among the unbroken heavy timber and numerous swamps of the 
neighborhood. By their own hands, [they] went to work to make them a home in 
the then almost unbroken wilderness. In order to reach the town only two miles 
away in a direct line, it was a hard day’s drive to go and come by the tortuous 
windings of the road around the swamps and through the heavy timber. [By the 
time I was born in 1838,] the place had been transformed into an improved, well 
drained farm, with a humble but comfortable farm house.”° 


William's older brother Samuel Davidson Dailey and his family also settled in 
Tiffin and operated a tannery. An early history of Seneca County indicates that 


68 See more on the McCormick Family beginning on page 25. ° 
° Federal land grant signed 4/14/1824 for 80 acres in Seneca County, Ohio. 
70 Dailey, John, "Memoranda of Ancestry" 


Samuel enjoyed "an enviable name as citizen and businessman."7! 

William and Sarah’s ten children were all born in Seneca County between 
1828 and 1845. Two died young in July-August, 1844, possibly of a small pox 
epidemic that spread throughout Ohio. Samuel is our ancestor. 
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In August 1848, William resettled his family to 160 acres in Cedar Creek 
Township in Allen County, Indiana.” His son John related the circumstances: 


The old home place becoming too limited for the profitable employment of all his 
sons and daughters, now numbering eight, the farm was sold for cash and [my] 
father made a tour to the west to look up a place in which to profitably invest the 
money in land from which to make a larger farm. An almost unsettled locality in 
Allen County, Indiana.... A half section of heavily timbered land was purchased 
and all were soon prepared for removal to the new home. [My] father with his 
boys had to commence at the beginning and fell the first tree to make room for a 
house. All the family, including mother and sisters, went energetically to work, 
in any manner they could and, to “clear” a ten or twenty acre field each year, 
until sufficient land was brought under cultivation to produce a subsistence for 
the family.” 


Within his new community, William Dailey soon established himself. Among 
other responsibilities, he served as a county commissioner between 1854 and 
1857. William died on a Sunday, January 13, 1877 at age 74. Following is his 
obituary:” 


71 Baughman, Abraham J., History of Seneca County, Ohio, Vol. 2, The Lewis Publishing Company, 
Chicago, 1911, Pg. 932. Earlier in this history (pg. 93), it indicates that "the first tannery was 
owned by Wm. Daily.” It is possible that William owned the tannery and Samuel ran it. 

72 Cedar Creek Township was first settled around 1838. Several other families from Seneca 
County also moved to Cedar Creek Township during the next ten years. 

73 Dailey, John, "Memoranda of Ancestry" 

74 Records at Allen County Public Library, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

75 Fort Wayne Weekly Sentinel, January 17, 1877. 


eompriae only bread and water, 4 
Denth of Aa Old Citisen,” . 
Mr. W. T. Daily, an old and prominent 
reaident of Allen county, died at bis resi- 
dence in Leo, last Bunday morning, of 
parulysia. Mr. Daily wan apwards of 


seventy years of age at ihe time of his | 


death, and had: resided in Cedar Creek 


township for about forty years, Mr. Daily |” 


wanamas of many good qualities, and 
was known toall for bis aterling integrity 
and usfisching. honesty, Be leaves a 
larga family of children, hia wife having 
died more than a year ago. Mr. Daily in 
religion was a Universalist and in politics 
an unflinching democrat, His faneral 
took place Monday under the auepices of 


Leo lodge, Fs and A. M.; of whieh be was | °% 


a mémber, and waa largely- attended. 
Peace to bis ashes. ae 
Hetlowny's Pilts—Tarn of Life, 
Armed with thie ‘ ‘ ot al edt. 


It is interesting to note that 
William's "sterling integrity and 
unflinching honesty" are also 
qualities listed for his sons, John L. 
and William M., in their obituaries. 

William Dailey’s wife Sarah 
had preceded him in death on 
September 3, 1875. William was 
buried beside Sarah at the Dailey 
family plot in the Old Leo 
Cemetery in Leo, Indiana. 


The Ancestors of Sarah McCormick 


: Sarah McCormick's grandfather, William, 
eae ert Mae and great grandfather, Thomas arrived in the 
Colonies in 1735 and initially settled in Lancaster 


County, Pennsylvania. They were among the 


WillamMeCormick Mary Wieo earliest Scotch-Irish to arrive. Sometime between 
a gee au he 1745 and 1755, they joined a few other early 
pioneers, ferried across the Susquehanna River, 


and settled in West Pennsborough Township, 


Cumberland County.” William McCormick and 
1175 » his son, Hugh, eventually moved their families 
westward to Perry County, Ohio in 1803, the same 
year Ohio became a state.” 
SarahMcCormick Sarah McCormick married William T. 
1804 - 1875 Dailey on October 27, 1924 in Perry County, 

joining two families whose members had migrated 

along the same routes. The mother of Sarah's husband was a Davidson. Like the 

McCormicks, the Davidsons were also among the earliest settlers in West 

Pennsborough, Pennsylvania and the descendents of both families had moved 

westward to Cumberland County and eventually to Perry County, Ohio. In the 

next generation, several members of the family moved on to Seneca County, 

Ohio. 

Another branch of the McCormick family 

moved to Virginia. Sarah was a second cousin of 

Cyrus McCormick who was born in Rockbridge 

County, Virginia and developed the modern 

combine.”* Cyrus McCormick's grandfather, 

Robert (b. 1738) was the brother of William 

McCormick. (See chart above.) 


76 Engle, William Henry, Pennsylvania Genealogies, Chiefly Scotch-Irish and German, Second 
Edition, 1896, pg 440. 

” ibid, pg. 444. 

78 Photo from: commons.wikimedia.org/Cyrus McCormick 
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The Next Generation 
Westward to Colorado 


William T. Dailey’s death did not extinguish his pioneering spirit--it 
flamed on into the next generation. The family farm in Indiana was already 
committed to the oldest son, Samuel, so the three remaining sons, John L, 
William M., and Edward T. needed to create their own futures. They were all 
born near Tiffin in Seneca County, Ohio and in 1848 had migrated with their 
family to eighty acres of unbroken land near Leo in Allen County, Ohio. They all 
knew hard work. They had helped their father clear their homestead of forest 
and swamp and turn it into a successful farm. ” 

The brothers had also learned to value public service from their father 
who was highly respected within his community. As the three brothers reached 
manhood, each of them, like their father had done, decided that their best 
opportunities lay to the west. Each took a different route, but all ended up in 
Colorado during the state's early days. 


; John Lewis Dailey was the first to leave Indiana. 
John Jes 3Dy artery Before leaving, he "became an apprentice printer at 
1923-1908 Fort Wayne, Indiana, in the office of Thomas Cook, 
publisher of the Laurel Wreath of Fort Wayne, a 
literary paper which lasted only a year. He completed his apprenticeship under 
John W. Dawson at the Fort Wayne Times, and then at twenty-one struck out for 
the West. In Des Moines he helped issue the first number of the Jowa Citizen, 
forebear of the Des Moines Register. By 1855, he was on the fringe of civilization 
in Nebraska Territory where he lost his savings in a farm and timber claim near 
Cuming City. 
Because his able fingers had been burned at speculation, John returned 
them to his printer's trade." © It was surely with mixed feelings that he wrote in 
his diary in 1855: 


” Dailey, John Lewis, "Memoranda of Ancestry" 
® Perkin, Robert L., The First Hundred Years: An informal history of Denver and the Rocky Mountain 


News, Doubleday & Company, Inc., Garden City, NY, 1959, pg. 140 (Available online at 
www.archive.org/details/firsthundredyear010552mbp 
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reports came in of the gold discoveries at Pike's Peak and Cherry Creek. I made 
up my mind from the first reports that there was the place for me. .. While I was 
looking forward to the journey to the gold diggings, I received a letter from Mr. 
Wm. N. Byers at Omaha who stated that he had bought a printing establishment 
[and wanted me to] go with him to Pike's Peak to publish The Rocky Mountain 
News. This I thought to be my opportunity. I replied at once that I would be 
there as soon as I could leave my place in the office of Sioux City and get my back 
pay. This took perhaps a week. *! 


After considerable negotiation, John became a full 
partner with William Byers on August 15, 1859 and 
helped establish the Rocky Mountain News as the 
leading newspaper in the region.” 

"John was married twice. His first wife, 
Melissa Rounds of Chicago, died in childbirth less 
than a year after he brought her to Denver as a 
bride in 1866. Later he married Helen Emelia 
Manley, a young widow who was a friend of his 
first wife and had taught school with her in 
Chicago. Nellie Dailey was diminutive: five feet, 
eighty pounds. She also was a very proper person, 
and didn’t like her given name of Helen because 
there was a 'Hel' in it. Four children were born to 
the Daileys: Anne, Lissie, Grace, and John L., Jr."8° 

John worked with the newspaper's cofounder "William Byers long and 
faithfully, and then in October 1870, sold out to him to start his own job-printing 
business. He also began a career in "public service where he served three terms 
as treasurer of Arapahos County, gave a quarter century as a member of the 
school board, and was president in 1893 of the city’s first park board."™ Dailey 
Park at West Ellsworth Avenue and Cherokee Street is named for him. John also 
became active in real estate development, much of it involving his 160 acre 
homestead which was annexed into Denver during this lifetime.® 

One acquaintance wrote of his character, "He was absolutely honest. | 
don't think anything on this earth could have forced him to stoop to an act of 


81 Dailey, John L. "Memoranda of Ancestry" 

82 Perkin, Robert L., pg 129. 

83 ibid, pg 141. 

St ibid. 

85 Acreage listed in the obituary of John's wife, Nellie, May 12, 1908. Another account lists the 
homestead at 100 acres. Either way, it was a significant piece of prime real estate. 
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trickery or dishonesty."*° Another person described John as "a quiet, unassuming 
man who went his way in peace, who never spoke a harsh word toward his 
fellow man in his life, and never had an enemy." 

John Dailey died January 3, 1908 in Denver at seventy-four. Upon his 
death, he was recognized as "one of the rapidly vanishing body of brave-hearted 
men who blazed the first trail for civilization and all it stood for.’** Lengthy 
obituaries spoke glowingly of him as a pioneer, businessman and as a person: 
"Colorado [has] lost a kindly man, a good citizen and one of the builders of the 
state."*? Another wrote, "In his private and public life, in the admirable 
equanimity of his temper, his innate goodness of heart, his strong sense of justice 
and the uncompromising uprightness of dealing, Mr. Dailey comes very near 
realizing our highest ideal of a perfect man."” 


The Dailey mansion, home of John 
L. Dailey at Fourth and Broadway, 
Denver, around 1900. The house is 
still standing but is surrounded by 
businesses and "a jungle of used-car 
lots.” It now houses an antique 


ane ; William M. Dailey was twenty-three when he 
William M. D miley left Indiana to seek his fortune in the goldfields 
193L-1890 of Colorado. Before he left, he had received a 
good public school education and taught for a 
time. He was working as a carpenter when the stories from Colorado called him. 
His older brother John was already in Colorado and likely wrote home about the 
fortunes being made. William stood 6 foot, 5 inches tall, was broad shouldered, 
and had a good sense of humor, all qualities that would serve him well in 


% Obituary of John L. Dailey, Daily News, Denver, Colorado, January 4, 1908. 
87 Unattributed obituary notice. 

* ibid. 

8 Rocky Mountain News, January 4, 1908. 

8° Denver Post, January 4, 1908. 

*® Unattributed obituary notice. 


frontier Colorado.” Following are excerpts from a biography of William written 
shortly after his death. ” 

"After a long and tedious trip, William reached 
the mountains in April, 1859 and began to work a 
claim in Russell Gulch." He must have had limited 
success, because in the fall of the same year, he 
relocated to Denver and followed the carpenter's 
trade foratime. “In the spring of 1860, Mr. Dailey 
took up a ranch claim on the Platte River and was 
engaged in farming until a disastrous flood in 1864 
ruined his place. At that point, he enlisted in 
Company A, Third Colorado Infantry and took part in 
the battle of Sand Creek.” eae 

Upon mustering out, he again “embarked in Rul rs 
mining and prospecting, but in the spring of 1867, he WS a 
began a livestock business with ex-Governor John Evans, first a in Pueblo County, 
but later moving to Vance’s Park on Bear Creek, and from there to the Little Thompson 
in Larimer County, thence to the Black Hills of Wyoming. When cattle were at a very 
high price, he sold out, thus reaping a large profit. Afterward he superintended the 
developing of mines on Rock Creek, Gunnison County. During his last years, as a 
partner of his brother, John L. Dailey, he platted Dailey’s addition to the city and 
engaged in the transfer and sale of real estate.” Another biographer wrote that “he 
was a man of genial disposition and stirring energy.”” 

William "was a self-made man. All that he... accomplished in his life, he owed 
to his own efforts and pluck."** In his business dealings, whether "as a miner, 
merchant and capitalist, he always preserved the respect of his fellow man.'°° He “had 
always relished a life of excitement and adventure, but in 1881 he . . . opened a real estate 
office in Denver,” settled down and prospered.”° 

On March 10, 1880, he married Nellie M. Tilton in Denver and the couple 
had three children, William A., Minnie M. and Walter J. During his last years, 
his health began to fail, but his death on March 29, 1890 at Excelsior Springs, 
Missouri was unexpected. His obituary recognized him as a developer of the 
south side of Denver and noted that “Mr. Dailey was a man greatly respected and 


°1 Information obtained from Michelle Kachman, 2004. 

%2 Biographical and Portrait Record of Denver and Vicinity, Chapman Publishing Co., Chicago, 1898, 
pg 207. (Available on-line from the Denver Public Library or the USGenNet website.) 

° ibid 


°4 ibid. 
°° Notice of death of William Dailey. The Daily News, Denver, Colorado, March 30, 1890. 
% ibid. 


admired in the city.... In all of his acts, he was public spirited and was ever seeking to 
help a neighbor in distress or a young man in discouragement. °°” 


5 Much less is known of Edward T. Dailey except 
Edward T. D artey that he did not achieve the same level of success 


1929-1904- as his older brothers. One record indicates he 
was in Colorado by 1863.”° If so, he returned to 
Indiana in 1870 to marry Mary Almeda Soule in Fort Wayne where they started 
their family.” By 1877, the young family moved to Schuyler County, IIlinois.'°° 
By the 1880 Federal Census, the family was in Arapaho County, (Denver) 
Colorado living near his brother John. Edward's occupation is listed as farmer.'"! 
In late 1883, soon after their last son was born, the couple separated.'” 

The 1885 Colorado Census lists Edward as married, but living by himself, still in 
Arapaho County working as teamster. At some point the couple must have 
divorced. Edward next appears in the 1900 census in Larimer County, Colorado 
listed along with several other men as single and working as a day-laborers.'°° 
By this time, Mary had returned to Illinois and remarried in 1889. Edward died 
in Larimer County around 1904.'™ 


7 ibid. 

%* Mentioned in an unidentified obituary of John L. Dailey. 

* Obituary of Mary Almeda Soule (unidentified newspaper from Rushville, Illinois, around 
January, 1921.) The 1880 Federal Census indicates that the couple's first two children were born 
in Indiana. 

100 The 1880 Federal Census indicates that their third child was born in Illinois. Mary Soule's 
family also moved to Schuyler County and remained in the area. 

101 Edward may actually have been farming land within what is now the city of Denver owned by 
his brother John L. Dailey 

102 The story gets a little confusing at this point. One legend passed down from descendents of 
Frank Dailey is that his father, Edward, was "killed by a claim jumper shortly after Frank was 
born." Also, Frank's marriage certificate in Rushville in 1902 identifies his father as William M. 
and his mother as Mary Lants. William M. was Edward's brother, but there is no record of him 
marrying a Mary Lants or having a son named Frank. One possible explanation is that this story 
was created to cover the divorce of Edward and Mary and possibly Frank never knew the true 
story. Mary did remarry in 1889 and her obituary also indicates that she had a son named Frank. 
103 The census has a column for "single, married, widowed, or divorced." An"S" is placed in the 
column. There is also a reference in William M. Dailey's 1890 notice of death that his brother 
Edwin (Edward) was traveling in Oregon at the time of death , but was expected to return for the 
funeral. . 

104 A note in John L. Dailey's obituary from 1908 indicates that his brother Edward "died four 
years ago in Larimer, County”. 


The Next Generation 
Back. on the Farm 


Samuel Daile Samuel Dailey was the oldest son of William T. and 
| Mary Dailey. Because he was the first-born son, it 
1832/-~-1897 was understood he would stay on the farm. Samuel 
was born October 9, 1831 in Seneca County, Ohio 
and moved with his family to a homestead near Leo in Allen County, Indiana in 
1848. He was nearing his 17th birthday when the family arrived in Indiana and 
began the arduous job of clearing the heavily wooded property. 
On August 22, 1858, Samuel married Mary McCrory whose family lived 
about a mile north of their farm. Together, they raised a family of seven 
children. Frank is our ancestor: 


Samuel Mary 
Dailey McCrory 
1831 - 1897 1834 - 1924 


Dora B. William Charles Frank J. Sarah Nevada Abner 
Dailey M. Dailey Edward Dailey Dailey Dailey Thomas 

1862 - 1937 1865 - 1925 Dailey 1868 - 1896 1870 - 1957 1873 - 1948 Dailey 
1867 - 1942 1875 - 1963 


Samuel Dailey was recognized during his lifetime as a leading citizen 
even though he never sought public office or notice. The following account 
highlights his life: 


Samuel Dailey, of Cedar Creek Township, is a native of Seneca County, Ohio, 
born Oct. 9, 1831, son of William T. and Sarah Dailey. The father emigrated 
from Ohio in 1848 and settled in this township August 26, 1848. He then bought 
the farm where his son now lives and settled on it April 1, 1849. It was then 
wholly woodland. Samuel Dailey came to Indiana with his parents and remained 
with them until his death. His education was received in Ohio in the pioneer log 
school-houses. In 1858, he married Mary McCro[r]y, born July 20, 1835 and 
they have had eight children of whom seven are now living: William M., Dora, 
Frank, Charles, Sarah, Nevada, and Absalom. Mr. Dailey has gained his recent 
comfortable surroundings, a valuable farm of 100 acres and handsome buildings, 
by industrious habits and natural abilities that cause him to be regarded as one of 
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the township’s leading citizens. !° 


In return for the family farm, Samuel was expected to take care of his parents in 
their old age. Samuel did this and he and his parents are buried together on the 
same cemetery plot in Leo, Indiana. 

Location, location, location. The map below shows a portion of Allen 
County, Indiana in 1880. The farms of William and James McCrory are shown 
with stars. Their children, Samuel and Mary married. Also shown in this 
relatively small area are the farms of the Deaver, Howey, McCormick, and 
Souder families. All of them also married into the Dailey family. 
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105 Valley of the Upper Maumee River with Historical Account of Allen County and the City of Fort 
Wayne, 1889, pg 341-2 


Mary McCrory and the McCrory Line 


In the days when travel was primarily limited to foot or horse, geography 
played an important role in the process of selecting a mate. The farm of William 
T. Dailey was just up the road from that of James McCrory. Both men were 
among the earliest settlers in the township and their respective children, Samuel 
and Mary, likely attended the same church and met at other social gatherings. 
One wonders why it was not until August 22, 1858 that they married. Samuel 
and Mary were both 26 at the time. 


Mary McCrory was born July 20, 1834 
in Mifflin Township, Ashland County in 
north-central Ohio, the only daughter out of 
nine children born to James McCrory and 
Margaret Eichelberger. She lived a 
remarkably long life and died on June 9, 1924 
just short of her 90th birthday.'” 

Like the Dailey family, Mary's 
ancestors were also Scotch-Irish. She 
descended from David McCrory, one of three 
McCrory brothers who came from Northern 
Ireland to America, arriving in the Port of 


Charles Town in South Carolina in the year of 1763. On February 19, 1763, David 
obtained 100 acres of land in South Carolina through a special land program 
reserved for Protestant settlers. The transaction was documented: 


In order that no time might be lost in settling those persons in either of the two 
new Townships lately laid out for Foreign Protestants, His Honor the Lieutenant 
Governor ordered those people to attend with their petitions. The petitioners were 
thereupon called in [and after being] severally sworn to their family right and 
having produced Certificates of their being Protestants, were approved of.' 


It is legend that the brothers enlisted with the Colonists and became separated.'” 
One brother, David McCrary (McCrory), eventually settled by Pigeon Creek in 


107 There is some question about her date of birth. Her obituary indicates she was 92 at the time 
of her death, but census records indicate that there had long been confusion on the year of her 


birth. 


108 Minutes of Council Proceedings, February 19, 1763. A transcription is available at 


next1000.com/campbell.james.html 


10° Knox, Mollie B., Keyhole, February, 1977. (Reprint of an article originally written in 1937.) 
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Yohogania County, Virginia (now Cecil Township, Washington County, 
Pennsylvania.)!° David served as a township supervisor in 1789 and is included 
in the 1790 census for Washington Co., Pennsylvania. He died around 1806 in 


Washington County. 


Several of the McCrory descendants soon moved 
H Ames McCrory westward from Pennsylvania. One of David's sons, 
1807 -1897 born around 1775 and also named David, was one of 
the first settlers in Ohio. His son, James McCrory 


Bom: 


Northem Ireland 


Born: Abt. 1775 
Washington County, PA 


PRT EST AEG AL IE tT 


James McCrory Margaretha Fichelberger 
Born: jul 13, 1807 = Born: Sep 08, 1809 
Jefferson County, Pemwylyanua Franklin County, Permwylyaua 


Par ea 
eee ee 
Pre sf 


Mary McCrory 
Born: Jul 20, 1834 
Mifflin Twp., Ashland Co., OH 


(photo on the right) was born in Ohio in 1807 and married Ellen Eichelberger 
around 1826. The Eichelberger family was originally from Germany and had 
arrived in eastern Pennsylvania before the American Revolution. The couple 
settled in Ashland County, Ohio around 1830 and started their family. 

In 1852, James moved his family west again to Cedar Creek Township, 
Allen County, Indiana, pulled by newly opened land. Following is a short 
biography of James McCrory from 1889: 


James McCrory, an old settler of Cedar Creek Township, was born in Ohio, July 
13, 1807. When a child, he went with his parents David and Mary (Howey) 
McCrory to Pennsylvania, where he grew to manhood and received a common 
school education. At the age of fifteen, he was apprenticed as a blacksmith which 


10 A map of original landowners in Cecil Township shows David with 305 acres. The land was 
Warranted in June 28, 1785, but David had likely claimed and lived on it before this date. 
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he followed until 1852, when he came to Indiana and settled in Cedar Creek 
Township on the farm where he now lives. In 1826, he married Ellen 
Eichelberger. Of their nine children, six are living: Mary, George, Samuel, 
William, Frank and Gaylord. The mother, who was born in 1809, died in 1873. 


He then married Mrs. Caroline Shannon, born in 1840, daughter of Andrew and 
Rachel (Roop) Zimmerman. To this union was born Leonard M. Mrs. McCrory 
is a member of the Catholic Church. Mr. McCrory holds the title to 320 acres of 
valuable land in Cedar Creek township, also lots 15, 16, 17, 29 and 2 in Leo. 
When he settled in Allen County, his farm was all in the woods except about 
twenty-eight acres. He is one of the highly respected farmers of the county and 
has served his township as trustee for twelve years in succession. 1"! 


From this point, things did not go well for James. According to an 1896 
newspaper account, there was a sharp division between James McCrory's 
children by his first marriage with Margaretha Eichelberger and the second wife, 
Caroline Zimmerman related to James’ estate. In 1896, there was a "commission 
of lunacy held and in June, James was declared of unsound mind. ... Two 
months later, James McCrory died and the land disputes continued for two years 
before the 320 acres... . was settled."'” James is buried beside his first wife 
Margaretha at the White City Cemetery, Spencerville, Indiana.'"° 


One of the legacies of James is that three of his grandsons from his daughter Mary 
became blacksmiths: Frank, Charles, and Abner. 


; Little is known of Frank Dailey—he died while still a 
Frank. ) ~D miley young man, the victim of a tragic drowning accident. 
19L4--189 He was born and ci wauD near Leo, iatetoae and 
worked as a blacksmith, the same trade as his 
maternal grandfather, James McCrory. In 1895, Frank and his brother Charles 
operated a wagon repair and blacksmith shop in St Joe, Indiana." 
Frank married Anna Arnold on December 26, 1888 and the couple had 
four children, one who died at birth.1 Tragically, Frank died in a freak 


11 Valley of the Upper Maumee River with Historical Account of Allen County and the City of Fort 
Wayne, 1889, Brandt & Fuller, Madison, WI, pg 345-6. (available online at Google Books) 

42 From "History of Fort Wayne and Allen County, Vol. 2", 2006, pg 688 

3 findagrave.com, White City Cemetery, Spencerville, DeKalb County, IN 

44 1895 DeKalb County Business Directory: Daily Bros., F. & C. Daily [Frank and Charles] 
Wagon and Repair Shop, General Blacksmithing of all kinds, West Main Street, Established 1889. 
15 DeKalb County Death Records. 


drowning accident at age 28. The account of his death was front page news in 
the Fort Wayne News Sentinel on April 26, 1896: 


Two Drowned 


Two men lost their lives in the turbulent waters of the St. Joe river at Leo yesterday 
and two others had hair-breadth escapes from death. The dead are: 

James Bivard, aged thirty, married, leaves a wife. 

Frank Dailey, aged twenty-eight, married; leaves a wife and three small 
children. The details of the drowning, the most terrible accident that has ever 
happened at Leo, were brought to this city this morning and related to The Sentinel 
by William Fitzgerald, of that place, who was an eye witness to the scene. 

Yesterday was an ideal spring day and a number of the people in Leo and 
vicinity took advantage of the beautiful weather to spend a few hours fishing in the St. 
Joe River, near the Leo mill dam. Several fishermen were seated along the south 
bank of the river. James Bivard, Frank Dailey, Orange Maxfield and George Arnold 
were sitting on the north bank near the mill, engaged in conversation and watching 
the fellows fishing across the river. About 3 o'clock they saw some man catch a very 
large fish. The successful fisherman had a hard struggle to land the prize and the 
excitement attending the catch attracted their attention. One of them proposed that 
they get into a boat and row across the stream to see the fish. A boat was moored in 
the water almost at their feet and just above the dam. They unfastened it, got in, and 
started across. 

Bivard did the rowing. As is the case in all such places, there is a strong but 
almost invisible current in the river above the dam. When the men started across in 
the boat they had but little thought for this current. They had gone but a short 
distance, however, until Maxfield, who owns and runs the flouring mill and who is 
well acquainted with the river, remarked to Bivard: “Pull upstream, Bivard. Don't 
you see we are going too near the dam. Look out or we will get into the current and 
go over.” 

Bivard and the other occupants of the boat laughed at him. They thought they 
were going all right and that they knew the river so well that they could not meet with 
any such calamity. Maxfield insisted that the boat was being carried downstream 
and they soon learned he was right. When the boat had reached about the middle of 
the river, the truth dawned on the party. They saw that they were doomed to go over 
the dam. Maxfield cried out “Boys, every fellow for himself now. We can’t keep 
from going over.” At this Bivard, Dailey and Arnold leaped from the boat into the 
water and attempted to swim out. Maxfield remained in the boat the last man. He 
had built the dam and knew where there was a pile of large stones on the apron of the 
structure. He knew if he could reach that pile of stones he could save himself. Just 
before the boat went over the dam Maxfield jumped and fortunately landed squarely 
on the stone pile. The other three were carried over the dam by the strong current. 
Bivard was never seen but once after that. It was thought the boat struck him and 
knocked him senseless so that he could not help himself. 

Dailey, who was a son-in-law of Arnold, floundered around in the rough 
water below the dam for fully five minutes, vainly endeavoring to catch hold of the 
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boat which was being tossed about in the stream. Several times he caught hold of it, 
but each time the boat would be caught by falling water and jerked away from him. 
Arnold was also being drawn under by the strong undercurrent, but sank and arose 
to the surface several times. Once when he came up he heard Dailey cry out to him: 
“Stick to it, Dad, and we will make it yet.” 

Those were the last words he ever uttered, so far as the people around could 


hear. Dailey went down for the last time and was seen no more. ''° 


The early death of Frank and his wife’s subsequent remarriage essentially 
broke our link with the Dailey family. Frank’s grandson, Keith Dailey, had 
virtually no contact or knowledge of his Dailey heritage.1” 

The life of Frank’s younger brother Charles may offer some clues to the 
type of person Frank was. After partnering with Frank in St. Joe, Charles 
returned to Leo and opened his own blacksmith business. The following 
biography was written in 1917. 


Charles E. Dailey followed the blacksmith business in Leo, Cedar Creek 
township, from 1892 to 1915, when he retired from active labors and settled down 
to a life of comparative ease. He was born in Cedar Creek Township on July 1, 
1867, son of Samuel and Mary (McCrory) Dailey, both of Pennsylvania birth . . . 

Mr. Dailey stayed on the home farm up to the age of twenty-five, when he 
went to St. Joe, Indiana and there learned the trade of a blacksmith. He worked 
there for two years, then returned to Allen County and settling in Leo, built and 
equipped a modern blacksmith shop, which he operated with all success until he 
retired in 1915.... Mr. Dailey is a Democrat, active in local politics, and was 
one of the township trustees from 1908 to 1916. He is a Mason and member of 
the Eastern Star, his wife also having membership in that branch of Masonry. 11° 


Charles life of ease was short-lived. By 1920, he and most of his family were 
residing in Fort Wayne; he was working as a laborer in an "iron stove" factory.'” 
Ten years later in 1930, he was working a "truck farm" in Lake Township, Allen 
County.'”° Charles lived a long life and died in December, 1942.™ 


ue Fort Wayne News Sentinel, Front page, Fort Wayne, Indiana, April 26, 1896. 

7 Keith Dailey met Abner Dailey, but didn't fully realize that he was his uncle. 

8 Griswold, B. J., Pictorial History of Fort Wayne, Vol. 2, Robert O. Law Company, Chicago, 1917. 
(available on the internet at "Internet Achieve") 

19 1920 Federal Census, Fort Wayne, Ward 10, Allen County, Indiana. 

120 1930 Federal Census, Lake Township, Allen County, Indiana. 

121 Obituary listing available at www.friendsofallencounty.org 
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Anna Arnold and her Maryland Ancestors 


The marriage of Frank Dailey and Anna Arnold introduced a new and 
unexpected heritage into the Dailey bloodline— Roman Catholics. Traditionally, 
the Scotch-Irish carried their hatred of Roman Catholics from Ireland to America 
and would never consider marrying a Catholic. Anna Arnold descended from a 
long line of Roman Catholics. The two surely met due to the close proximity of 
their farms. How they overcame their religious differences will probably never 
be known. 

Anna Arnold’s Roman Catholic ancestors were among the earliest settlers 
to the new colony of Mary-Land. Her Maryland ancestors included the 
surnames of Arnold, Durbin, Logsdon, Sapp, Logue, Jenkins, Popham and other 
early Maryland families. 


John 
Jenkins 
1766 - 1820 


Nancy Henry Christina 
Higdon Hull Cox 
1774 - 1861 1776 - 1859 


Elias 
Arnold Sr. 
1790 - 1871 


Rachel 
Payne 
1786 - 1864 


Margaret 
Logsdon 
1761 - 1849 


George 
Sapp 
1757 - 1853 


John Margaret 
Jenkins Jr. Hull 
1810-1889 1809 - 1891 


Christina 
Sapp 
1810- 1889 


John 
Arnold 
1810 - 1872 


a 
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George 
Arnold 


Ellen 
Melton 
1841 - 1881 


1845 - 1914 


Frank 
Dailey 
1868 - 1896 


Sherman 
Rickett 
1866 - 1951 


Anna 
Arnold 
1870 - 1958 


Catholics from England and Ireland emigrated to 
Maryland in the mid-seventeenth century seeking an 
opportunity to prosper and to practice their faith. 
After the first peaceful years in Maryland, they 
quickly learned that being a Catholic in the American Colonies was a difficult 
and often dangerous proposition. In retrospect, there is an irony that a county 
founded by immigrants who left their homelands in Europe seeking religious 
freedom, soon displayed great intolerance for other religions. In virtually all the 
colonies, Protestants were the ruling majority and Roman Catholics were 
essentially banned—they couldn’t own property, they couldn’t vote, they 


The Catholic 
Migration 


couldn’t build churches.'?! If they were discovered, their lives were in real 
jeopardy. 

The only English Colony that welcomed all Christians was Mary-Land. 
The colony’s original charter was granted in 1632 to Lord Baltimore, a Roman 
Catholic. From the beginning, he wanted Protestants and Catholics to live 
together. Part of his instructions to the first shipload of emigrants in 1634 
directed that.... 


in their voyage to Mary Land they be very careful to preserve unity and peace 
among all the passengers on shipboard, and that they suffer no scandal nor offence 
to be given to any of the Protestants ... and that for that end, they cause all acts 
of Roman Catholic religion to be done as privately as may be, and that they 
instruct all the Roman Catholics to be silent upon all occasions of discourse 
concerning matters of religion; and that the said Governor and Commissioners 
treat the Protestants with as much mildness and favor as justice will permit. And 
this [is] to be observed at land as well as at sea. 1° 


During its early years, the population of Mary-Land was evenly split 
between Catholics and Protestants, but in 1689, Protestants seized control of the 
colony and demanded that England take over the government. As a result, the 
English crown appointed a royal governor and early in 1692, a new governor 
arrived to rule the colony. By 1718, Roman Catholics in Maryland had lost the 
right to vote and hold office. They did not regain their rights until after the War 
of Independence. 

The War may have promised religious freedom and enfranchisement, but 
Catholics or Papists as they were often labeled, continued to be vilified and 
discriminated against. This persecution spread westward with the nation and 
did not abate until the mid-twentieth century. Of necessity, Catholics banded 
together in close-knit parishes; they lived as neighbors, their sons and daughters 
married and eventually their families moved westward together. While much of 
the nation’s westward migration can be viewed as an ocean wave sweeping 
across the country, Catholic migration is more like a game of hopscotch, with 
settlers building a church and congregating around it. 


121 "How Christian were the founders?" New York Times, February 11, 2010. "Nine of the original 
colonies developed state churches which were supported financially by the colonial governments 
and whose power was woven in with that of the governments." 

122 Instructions from Lord Baltimore, proprietor of Maryland, to his brother Leonard, governor of 
Maryland, at the departure from England of the Ark and the Dove to establish the colony. 
November 1633. 
http://nationalhumanitiescenter.org/pds/amerbegin/settlement/text4/BaltimoreInstructions.pdf 
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The offspring of the original Maryland settlers eventually pushed 
westward. Some stopped and settled around Westminster in Carroll County in 
western Maryland. Around 1775, “John Logsdon, a prominent member of the 
Catholic congregation, ” gave four acres of land for the first Catholic Church.’ 
At the time, the church represented the most westerly Catholic congregation in 
the young nation. Many Arnolds, Durbins, and Logues are buried in the 
cemetery. Other ancestors moved a few miles further up the Potomac River and 
settled in Allegany County, Maryland.'%4 The Catholic migration followed the 
route shown below. 
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A generation later beginning in 1806, many sons and daughters trekked 
westward again to the fledgling state of Ohio and settled in what is now Knox 
County, Ohio.'!* “The Catholics were the religious pioneers of Union 
[Township].’° They built a log church, St. Luke’s, only the second Catholic 
Church in the state of Ohio."!”” The frontier community thrived and was unique 
in one important way, the barriers and animosity between religions were 


123 Scharf, J. Thomas, History of Western Maryland, Originally published in 1882, pg 937, and 
Spalding, Thomas W., The Premier See: A History of the Archdiocese of Baltimore, 1789-1989, pg 35. 
124 Scharf, J. Thomas documents several of our ancestors “west of Fort Cumberland,” including 
John Arnold, Samuel Durbin, George Paine, William Logsdon, and George Sapp, pg 1343 

125 Hill, N. N., History of Knox County, Ohio, A. A. Graham & Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 1881, pg 550. 
126 Fill, NANG 552. 

127 Williams, Albert B., Past and Present of Knox County, Ohio, B. F. Boven and Company, 
Indianapolis, 1912, pg 184. Six of the eight founding families of St Luke’s were our ancestors. 
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somewhat reduced.! 

By 1860, the lands in Knox County, Ohio had been claimed and several 
families of the next generation were forced to move on. They pulled up stakes 
and migrated to new lands that were becoming available around the current 
village of Leo in Allen County, Indiana. Again, they quickly built a church and 
gave it a familiar name, St. Luke’s. Many familiar family names can be found in 
the Old Catholic Cemetery in Leo. It is with this perspective that we examine the 
lives of some of Anna Arnold's ancestors. 


A 1 d Our earliest Arnold, Anthony Arnold, “migrated from 
England, being of the English Catholic Arnolds. He came 
Famaly from Yorkshire, England to New Kent, Virginia in 1657 and 
was in Maryland by 1670.”!” He prospered and left a large 
estate of land and slaves in Anne Arundel County, Maryland. 

By 1780, some of the third and fourth generation members of the family 
relocated to Allegany County in western Maryland. Their community was 
known as Arnold’s Settlement, now part of Mt. Savage, Maryland. “The first 
mass celebrated at Arnold’s Settlement was said at the home of Archibald 
Arnoldie. inil 793-43 

In 1809, Elias and Rachel (Payne) Arnold 
joined other Catholic families from Western 
Maryland in Knox County in the new state of 
Ohio.' The newly-wed couple settled near the 
current town of Danville in central Ohio. There, 
they had fourteen children, twelve of whom 
grew to adulthood. The grave marker to the 
right is of Elias Arnold who died in 1871 in 
Danville. 

John Alton Arnold, the oldest son of Elias, 
was born in 1810 and was one of the first white 
children born in the county. In 1829, John 
married Christina Sapp and they started a large 
family including George Solomon Arnold, our 


128 Feely, Alice Elizabeth, A Village in Time: Change and Continuity in Danville, Ohio. Unpublished 
thesis, Kenyon College, April 1985 

129 Grassbaugh, Martha Leah, The Arnold Families of the Danville Area in Knox County, Ohio, 1991, 
Self-published, pg 19. 

130 Koch, Richard T., Descendents of Anthony Arnold, 1999, pg 1. Will of Anthony Arnold. 

131 Koch, Richard T., Western Maryland Catholics, Clearfield, 1998, pg 2. 

132 Grassbaugh, pg 24. 


ancestor. Around 1860, John moved his family to Allen County, Indiana. 
George Arnold married Ellen (Jenkins) Melton whose first husband had 
been killed during the Civil War. The couple had seven children, but only three 
grew to adulthood, including Anna Arnold. Ellen died on Jul 20, 1881 and 
George remarried in 1894. George died April 16, 1914 and is buried at the 
Riverside Cemetery in St. Joe, Indiana. Following is an excerpt from his obituary: 


George Solomon Arnold, second son of Christina and John Arnold, was born in 
Knox County, Ohio, September 8, 1847, and departed this life at the home of his 
son, Joseph Arnold, of Auburn, Indiana, April 16, 1914 In 1869 he was 
united in marriage to Ellen Jenkins Milton to which union were born seven 
children, five of whom with the wife have preceded him to the spirit world. 


Of a genial, sunny disposition he made friends with all whom he came in contact, 
especially the little children. [He had a] faith in God that had no end that all 
would be well. '*° 


How One Line of the Arnold's Stopped Being Catholic 


"The Arnolds were Catholic. I don't know when the George [Arnold] 
family quit the Catholic Church, but it stopped with my great grandfather 
and grandmother, John Arnold and Mary Foust. She never was Catholic, 
but when the priest came to see the family, he told her she needed to have 
another child and if she didn't he, the priest would help her out. Well, she 
threw him out and told him never to come back. She buried John in the 
Leo Cemetery and wouldn't let him be buried in the Catholic Cemetery. 
The family hasn't been Catholic since." 


From Martha Brinker who has researched the Arnold family extensively, 
particularly those who settled around Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


One Sapp family “tradition” believes that John Sapp, Sr., the 
Sapp earliest Sapp immigrant, “came over from England around 


Family 


183 Unidentified Obituary. 


1650 with the second load of settlers from England brought by Lord Calvert.”"™ 
There is no documentation for this, 


but whatever their origin, the Sapps have been and are a people respected for their 
absolute honesty and uprightness. They are not well educated, as a rule, and not 
mentally brilliant. Very few have ever attained prominence in the councils of the 
state or nation, although there are some notable exceptions, but they are men and 
women who bear the responsibilities of good citizenship as nobly as the best.'° 


From the Maryland coast, John’s descendents traveled much the same 
route as the Arnolds, first to the frontiers of western Maryland and then on to 
Ohio. In 1806, four Sapp brothers were among “the first white people who 
remained permanently” in Union Township, Knox County.!°¢ Tradition has it 
that George Sapp left Maryland and... 


followed Indian trails through the Allegany Mountains. They asked the friendly 
Indians where they could find a good place to live. They were told the location of 
the best free flowing water spring. That spring was located south of the present 
St. Luke’s Cemetery.” 


During the War of 1812, the settlers lived in great fear of the Indians and during 
the absence of George Sapp in the Army, [his wife] would take her children each 
night to a blockhouse. '** 


The original settlement became known as Sapp’s Settlement. The town 
must have realized the potential for jokes related to the town name and renamed 
it Danville in honor of Daniel Sapp, one of the four original settlers.’ 

Records indicate that “the first church, a log one, was built in 1809 and 
completed in 1810. George Sapp, Sr., donated the land for the church and 
graveyard attached.” Several members of the Sapp family left farming and 
opened the first saw mill, the drugstore, the hardware store, and the hotel. 


134 Sapp, J. Gooden and H. W. Stanley, A History of the Sapp Family, Self-published, 1910, pg 10 

135 Sapp, J., pg. 3. 

86 History of Knox County, pg 550 

87 Grassbaugh, pg. 25 

188 History of Knox County, pg 551 

139 Koch, Richard T., St. Luke’s Records 1822-early 1900's: Danville, Knox County, Ohio, Baltimore, pg 
vk 

140 Sketch of St. Luke’s, pg 79. 


Another served as the first postmaster of Danville.4? Some members of the Sapp 
family intermarried with their Protestant neighbors and left the Catholic Church. 
“Kentucky” George Sapp took a detour to Kentucky and when he arrived in 
Knox County, Ohio, he had become a Baptist minister.” One of the daughters of 
this George Sapp was Christina Sapp who married John Alton Arnold. 


ki Our Jenkins ancestors were early settlers in Maryland, 

J aS O42: probably arriving before 1660.'*% They were landownwers in 
the original Charles County, a part of which later became 
Prince George's County and in 1790, became part of the new 

capitol, Washington D.C. It is believed that one our ancestors, a Daniel Jenkins, 

originally owned Port Royal which later became Lafayette Park in front of the 

White House. 


Jenkins Hill, which is now the site of the Capitol, is associated with a Thomas 
Jenkins whose link to our line is unknown. 


‘41 History of Knox County, pg, 553 

42 He was known as "Kentucky" George to differentiate him from several other George Sapps in 
the community. 

143 Skordas, Gust, The Early Settlers of Maryland: An Index to Names of Immigrants Compiled from 
Records of Land Patents, Genealogical Publishing Co., 2002, pg 256-7. This compilation lists 40 
immigrants with the Jenkins surname arriving between 1651 and 1673. 
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John Jenkins, a descendent of Daniel, was born in 1766. He was a tobacco 
farmer and slave holder in Prince George's County. His son, John H. Jenkins 
migrated to Knox County, Ohio and then onto Indiana as described in a History 
of DeKalb County, Indiana: 


John Jenkins, Smithfield Township, was born in the State of Maryland, near 
Washington, in 1815, a son of John Jenkins. His father was a slaveholder in 
Maryland. He died when our subject was a child. In 1833 John Jenkins, Jr., went 
to Knox County, Ohio, at that time sparsely settled, and remained there about 
twelve years. He was married in Ohio to Margaret Hull, a native of 
Pennsylvania, but a resident of Knox County from her infancy. July 17, 1845, he 
came to DeKalb County, Indiana and bought a tract of heavily timbered land on 
section 16, Concord Township. He cleared 120 acres, erected good buildings, and 
made it his home till 1879, when he bought his present farm of eighty acres of 
Homer Henning. He has made a specialty of stock-raising and for several years 
has dealt extensively in horses, buying and shipping west. ** 


Ellen Jenkins was the daughter of John and Margaret Jenkins. In 1859, she 
married Allen Melton from a neighboring farm. Allen was killed in 1863 in the 
Civil War and Ellen married George Arnold in May, 1869. Ellen is buried with 
her first husband in the Jenkins' Cemetery, Concord Township, DeKalb County, 
Indiana. 


: f ; E Mary (Jenkins) Surratt, also a descendent 
Lincoln's Assassination of our original Jenkins' line, was charged 


and the Jenkins Family in the assassination of Abraham Lincoln. 
She owned the boarding house where the 
assassination is thought to have been planned. President 
Johnson in signing her death warrant said she had "kept 
the nest that hatched the egg." A military tribunal found 
her guilty and she was hung on July 7, 1865.'* 
A recent re-evaluation of the facts concluded that 

"the death of the woman was nothing more than a guess."1*° 
She was likely a victim of the need to do something and the 
ongoing anti-Southern, anti-Catholic sentiment. 


'44 History of DeKalb County, Indiana, Interstate Publishing Co.., Interstate Publishing Co., Chicago, 
1885, pg 772. 

45 Wikipedia: Mary Surratt. 

46 Moore, Guy W., The Case of May Surratt, University of Oklahoma Press. 
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Several members of the Hull family migrated from 
Hull Washington County, Pennsylvania to Knox County, Ohio 
Family before 1830.'” The Hull family was not Catholic, but were 
neighbors of the Jenkins. Around 1851, after Margaret Hull 
married John Jenkins, the couple along with several other Jenkins and Hull 
family members relocated to newly-available lands around Newville in DeKalb 
County, Indiana. 


Anna Leticia Arnold, or “Granny” as she was known 
Annan Ar nol by her grandson and great-grandchildren was a 
1970-195 survivor. She was born June 10, 1870 to George 
Arnold and Ellen Jenkins, the second of seven 
children. Early in her life, Anna earned a teacher’s certificate and taught for a 
time before she was married. 

Anna married Frank Dailey on December 26, 1888, probably at St. 
Vincent's Catholic Church in Leo, Indiana.’ The Dailey and Amold families 
were neighbors in Cedar Creek Township. The couple quickly had four children: 
Sam born on October 27, 1889; May on May 31, 1891; a boy who died in 
December, 1892 at childbirth, and Bessie on September 15, 1893. All the children 
were baptized in the Catholic Church.'°° 


Frank Anna 
Dailey Arnold 


1868 - 1896 1870 - 1958 


Samuel May Male 
Dailey Dailey Dailey 
1889 - 1962 1891 - 1974 1892 - 1892 


Tragedy struck on April 25, 1896 -- Frank died in a drowning accident 
leaving Anna widowed with three young children. Following Frank’s death, 
Anna married Sherman Rickett, a widower with one son, Roscoe. The marriage 


147 1830 Federal Census, Knox County, Ohio. The History of Knox County, Ohio, pg 476 indicates 
that "John Hull came in 1830." 

148 Dailey, Keith W. 

149 December 26 was probably selected because Catholics are discouraged from marrying during 
the advent season ahead of Christmas. Keith and Ruth Dailey were also married on December 
26. 


150 Bricker, Martha research 


has been characterized as 
one of convenience.!*! The 
combined family lived on 
Sherman’s farm near St. 
Joe, Indiana. 

In 1922, when Anna 
was 52, her grandson 
Keith Dailey came to live 
with her and Sherman. 
The photo to the right 
shows Anna, Sherman and 
young Keith. Keith later 
recalled this time: 


I went to live with the Granny and Sherman Rickett after Mother died. I would 
have been 6 years old. At about the same time, Dad left Grandpa Ervin’s farm 
and hired in with the B&O Railroad in Garrett. I started school at St. Joe and 
remember being sick a lot my first year. I lived with Granny until I got married 
193.9) 


Financially, times were fairly good until the bank crash in 1929, but after that, 
Granny led a hard life. She raised chickens and sold the eggs for spending money. 
She did most of the milking. She always kept a large garden, canned, and made 
sauerkraut. She would dry corn to be eaten later. During one summer, she 
watered and fed 40 hogs which were located in a field across the road. This 
required hand-pumping and carrying all the water and food in buckets a 
considerable distance. She also did the lawn mowing and most of the household 
chores that got done. 


Once during the Depression, Granny wrote a letter to President Roosevelt asking 
for help. They could no longer make payments on the farm. Shortly after that, 
their application for a loan was approved and the farm was saved. 


Grandpa Rickett was not overly ambitious, a bad businessman, and always in 
debt. I remember one time when he became very angry. He had split wood to 
earn money so May (his step-daughter) could go to Tri-State College for 3 months 
to earn a teachers certificate. While there, she got herself pregnant. She did 


151 After considerable searching, no official record of the marriage has been found in either 
DeKalb or Allen County, Indiana. 


marry the father, Will Alwood. 


Another time, Grandpa Rickett bought a cow, a good looking Holstein and 
borrowed $75 to pay for her. The cow was a kicker. She liked to kick the pail of 
milk while being milked and spill it. I don’t think Grandpa ever paid off the loan, 
even after the cow was gone. That's where I learned, “Stay out of debt!” 1° 


After Keith left home and Sherman died in 1951, Granny lived by herself 
for anumber of years. Her house never had electricity, central heating, or indoor 
plumbing. Around 1950, Keith bought Granny a small house in Garrett, Indiana 
which was easier for her to manage. Later, when she needed more assistance, 
she was moved to anursing home in Butler. In her later years, Granny lost most 
of her hearing and began to think people were talking about her. She died 
March 1, 1958 and was buried beside Frank at Riverside Cemetery, St. Joe, 
Indiana. She lived a long , but often difficult, life. 


Recollections of Granny (Anna Arnold) by her Great-grandson (Dale) 


Dad would drive our 1940 Ford to Granny’s every two to three weeks to visit and 
do odd chores. The whole family usually went and the visits were a step back in 
time. Granny still didn’t have electricity and used kerosene lamps for light. Her 
washing machine was powered by a gasoline motor. She heated and cooked using 
a coal-fired range. The party-line telephone used a series of long and short rings 
to identify who a call was for. All her water was hand-pumped and there was a 
“whiffy” outside with pages from slippery magazines and catalogs for toilet paper. 


Large, double doors closed off the front parlor, but occasionally I would sneak 
inside the parlor and close the doors behind. The window shades were always 
drawn so the light was dim. Inside, I admired a walnut pump organ and fancy 
Victorian furniture, reminders of better times. There were also civil war flags and 
swords on display. Sherman's father Riley had served in the Civil War and 
surely named his son for General Sherman. 


152 Dailey, Keith W., November 11, 2001 


Early Roads and Our Family 


Some of the earliest matchmakers in our family were roads. Early roads 
defined the routes settlers traveled and where they eventually made their homes. 
Fellow travelers often came from different backgrounds: Scotch Irish 
Presbyterians, German Lutherans, and English Roman Catholics, but they 
traveled the same roads, claimed their lands nearby, and became neighbors. 
Human nature and supply and demand took care of the rest. 

In Pennsylvania [fA 
and Maryland, two 
early roads, Forbes' 

Road and Braddock's 
Road, were built 
between 1755 and 1758 
to link military posts, 
but they also opened 
the interior of the 
colonies for settlement. 

Forbes' Road provided an improved route out of eastern Pennsylvania to 
Fort Bedford and beyond. It followed much of the same route as our 
Dailey/Davison ancestors. Braddock's Road was surely used by our early 
Catholic ancestors (Arnold, Sapp, Jenkins and others) as they trekked from 
eastern Maryland to the untamed lands in the west. 

Similarly, when our ancestors 
pushed westward into Ohio, Zane's Trace 
provided access into the new territory. 

Ebenezer Zane received a contract in 1796 

to upgrade an Indian trail into a road in 

order to open up the Ohio Territory. 

"Ebenezer and his crew's efforts to clear a 

road through the dense virgin timber 

were marginal, but they created a "trace" 
of a road which became known as Zane's Trace." Eleanor fiatban Dailey 
and her family must have traveled this route when they moved from Bedford to 
Fairfield County, Ohio. Similarly, our Maryland lines probably used the same 
road from western Maryland to Knox County, Ohio. 


Braddock's 
Road. 


153 Dollarhide, William, Map Guide to American Migration Routes, Heritage Quest, Bountiful, Utah. 
All the maps and general information are from this book. 
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The Dailey ’s of the Twentieth Century 


: Samuel George Dailey (Sam) was a man who 
Samuel G- D miley knew tragedy, but persevered, usually with a 
1999-19LZ smile on his face. He was born October 27, 
1889, the first of three children born to Frank 
Dailey and Anna Leticia Arnold. He was likely named after his two 
grandfathers, Samuel Dailey and George Arnold. 

Sam was only seven in 1896 when his father accidently drowned. He may 
have been shuttled around for a few years after the death. He is shown in the 
1900 federal census living with both his grandmother, Mary (McCrory) Dailey in 
Allen County, Indiana and with his mother, Anna Arnold, who had now 
remarried. Anna had married ; 
Sherman Rickett, a widower with one 
son, Roscoe. The new, combined 
family lived on a farm near St. Joe, 

Indiana. The photograph shows 
Roscoe, Sherman, Anna and Sam in 
the top row; May and Bess in the 
middle row; Queenie in the bottom. 

Sam’s future wife, Blanche 
Ervin, grew up on a neighboring farm 
and the two attended the same school. 

154 Sam graduated from St. Joe schools 
and knocked around for next four or 
five years.° He was 23 when the 
couple married on January 8, 1913. 

The couple lived on the farm of 
Blanche’s father, James Ervin where their only child Keith Dailey was born on 
September 11, 1916. There are indications that Sam was only grudgingly 
accepted by his father-in-law.'°° Six years later in 1922, Blanche died at age 31, a 
death that would change the course of the Dailey line. 

Sam evidently never liked farming despite the fact that Sherman Rickett 


154 School Enumeration for Concord Township, 1903. The three Dailey children and the two Ervin 
children are all in attendance. 

155 Post cards Sam sent to Blanche during this period were written from various locations in Ohio, 
Indiana, and Michigan. 

156 One indication is that Sam was not even mentioned in the will of James Ervin while James' 
other son-in-law received a small inheritance. 
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had bought him 40 acres of land nearby and a tractor.'*” While living on his 
father-in-law's farm, Sam worked off the farm as a "clerk."* Soon after his wife's 
death, he "hired-on" to the B&O railroad, starting at the lowest level as a fireman. 
He kept a room in Garrett to be “on call” for trips when they became available.'° 
His son, Keith, went to live with Sam's mother, Anna. 

Both Sam and Keith are listed as part of the Sherman Rickett household in 
1930.'° Shortly after, Sam married Marie Haag and bought a house in Garrett. 
He eventually worked his way up and became an engineer working out of 
Garrett, Indiana. His regular runs were to take trains east to Willard, Ohio or 
west into Chicago. 

In his early 60s, Sam’s health deteriorated. First, he had a “botched” 
prostate surgery where his bladder was accidentally punctured.’ After that, he 
regularly had times when his bladder would not drain and he needed a catheter. 
He also developed Parkinson-like symptoms. His son remembered his last day: 
“T visited him and he seemed to be recovering. But later that night, he suffered a 
fatal stroke.” Sam died on February 9, 1962 and is buried beside Blanche at 
Riverside Cemetery, St. Joe. 

The photo to the right is of Keith, 

Dale, and Sam, taken around 1943. Some 
of Keith Dailey’s memories of his father: 


Much of what I remember about Dad 
involves the railroad in some way. The 
mainline tracks for the B&O were 
across a large field from our farm at St. 
Joe. I could always tell when it was 
Dad. He would blow his train whistle- 
-two whippoorwills followed by two 
short toots--when he went by. 


For many years after Dad started with 
the B&O, he didn’t work regularly, but 
would get runs (trips) from postings on 
the “extra board.” He had to stay 
nearby so that when his name came to 


157 Dailey, Keith recollection. 

158 WW I draft registration, 1917 shows his occupation as a clerk. 

159 1930 Federal Census for Spenser Township, DeKalb County, Indiana. See Rickett, Sherman 
160 They are incorrectly listed with the "Ricketts" surname. 

161 Dailey, Keith recollection. 
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the top, he was available to make the run. Otherwise, his name would go to the 
bottom of the list. Dad would come to St. Joe to visit when his name was 8 or 10 
down on the list. While waiting for work, Dad spent a lot of time in the card 
room, playing pinochle, hearts, and other games for small bets. He was a good 
card player; he had to be. I never liked to play with him. Even if I won, I knew it 


was because he let me. 


Because he could get free rail passes, Dad and I took many trips together. We 
went to Chicago several times and visited the World’s Fair in 1933 and 1934. 
On another trip, we went to Waterloo, Iowa and Minneapolis, Minnesota where I 


saw my first talking movie, “The Jazz Singer.” 


Dad liked Carhardt overalls and work clothes. His favorite foods were mainly 
meat and potatoes. For dessert, he particularly liked the gooseberry pie Granny 
made. He enjoyed having a few beers with his friends, but did not drink to excess. 
He always tried to have a good car and kept them in good shape. The earliest one I 
remember was a 1922 Dodge touring car. I can recall sitting on Dad’s lap and 


helping him steer. After that, he always bought Fords. 


An early memory of Sam's Grandson, Dale: 


I remember once when I was very young, possibly 7 or 8, I got a chance to ride in 
a steam engine with my Grandpa Dailey. It was against the rules and he could 
have been fired. He was working in the switch yard near Garrett making up a 
train. We met the engine at a crossing outside of town and he quickly pulled me 
up into the cab. I remember the cab being hard and black, full of gages, levers, 
and knobs to control the steam. There was a furnace door through which the 
fireman shoveled coal. Grandpa had his own stool on the right side and was 


clearly in charge 
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Blanch Ervin and the Ervin Line 


Blanche Pearl Ervin, who became the wife of Samuel G. Dailey, was the 
product several pioneering lines that settled in DeKalb County, Indiana: 


Jonathan Harriet N. Caroline M. 
Ervin Steward Scott 
[S821 - 1862 1835 - 1890 R20 - 1829 - 1905 


James Ella 
Ervin te Hull 
Blanche P. Samuel G. 

< Ervin __Dailey _ 

Lan. ~ 4891-1922 n ~ 9889-1962 


— 


; The Ervin family has a long and well documented 
The Ervin history.!* The name began some 4000 years old in the 
Clan upper Rhine valley to describe wine makers. The title 
Thorwyne was derived from the Teutonic god "Thor" and 
"wyne" and evolved as the Germanic tribes plundered their way across most of 
upper Europe. By the time the term reached Scotland in the tenth century and 
was first used as a surname, it was spelled, 
"Eryvine." King Duncan in Shakespeare's 
Macbeth was an Eryvine. The name 
eventually evolved in Scotland to 
recognizable forms of Ervin and Irwin. 
The Ervin's were a prominent clan in 
Scotland with many kings and noblemen. The 
coat of arms to the right is one version of the 
family crest. The Latin motto translates to 
"fairly and firmly." The Ervins eventually lost 
power, but their numbers grew and at one 


162 The following information has been compiled from various online sources, including: 

1. Boyd, Richard D., "The Ervin Name," www.clanboyd.info/state/Ohio/famhiest/ervin. 

2. Erwin, Donald, "Our Erwin Roots." erwinbagpiper.com/our_erwin_roots.htm, 

3. Erwin, Richard Allen, "The Descendents of John Spears Erwin," available from Family History 
Archives website. 
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point, it is estimated that 1/400 of the population of Scotland was Ervin's. 

Beginning in the early 1600s, many Ervins left Scotland for the Ulster 
Plantation in Northern Ireland seeking religious, political, and economic 
freedom. Unfortunately, the severe English oppression followed them to Ireland. 
As a result, beginning around 1729, they joined thousands of other Presbyterians 
both from Scotland and Northern Ireland and emigrated to the Colonies. Most 
initially settled in Chester and Lancaster Counties in Penn's Colony. From there, 
they moved south and west over the generations. There were several Ervin 
immigrants and at this point, we are unable to trace our line to a specific 
ancestor. 


: Our earliest known Ervin was a James Irvin/Ervin, born 
Our Earltest May 16, 1791, probably in Buffalo Township, 
Known Ervins | Washington County, Pennsylvania. Although his 
parents are not known, they were likely immigrants 
from Northern Ireland.'® Our earliest record of James and some of his relatives 
is from an early history of Stark County in central Ohio: 


About the year 1816 or 1817, a number of old school Presbyterians left 
Pennsylvania and settled in Tuscarawas Township, Stark Co., Ohio. Among 
them were James and William Erwin and their brother-in-laws, Robert McDowell 
and Robert Noble. William brought his family with him, his wife and six 
children, riding in a little covered, one-horse wagon while the father walked by 
the side. When they reached what was to be their home, he and the hired man set 
to work to make a clearing and built their log cabin. The little wagon drawn up 
by the side of a tree answered for a house until this was ready. 


Of these settlers a clipping from an old paper printed in 1840 speaks of these 
Erwins. It says, “They were a noble race of men and their wives were noble 
women. They brought their religion with them. They bore with Liberty and Law, 
the Bible in their train. 1 


‘63 Crumrine, Boyde, History of Washington County, Pennsylvania with Biographical Sketches. . L. H. 
Leverts & Co, Philadelphia, 1888, pgs 673-686. This section provides biographies of several early 
residents of Buffalo Township. Many of them had arrived from Northern Ireland or Scotland 
between 1785 and 1790. | 

‘64 Unattributed. James Irvin and William Erwin are both mentioned in Tuscarawas Township in 
another early history: History of Stark County, Baskin & Battey, Chicago, 1881, pg 513 
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James and his family are believed to have later settled east of Greenville, Darke 
County, Ohio before moving to DeKalb County, Indiana about 1858.1 James 
died in DeKalb County on December 9, 1870. He is shown in the photo to the 


James' son, Jonathan Ervin, shown in the photo to the right, was born on June 30, 
1821 in Stark County, Ohio. He accompanied his family to Concord Township, 
DeKalb County where he farmed. Jonathan married twice, the second time on 
July 27, 1854 to Harriet Steward.!@ The couple had two sons, James and Richard 
Erwin.!” Following Jonathan's death in May 6, 1862, Harriett remarried. 

James Ervin was born June 9, 1859 in Concord Township, DeKalb County 
and "lived his entire life within a close proximity of his birthplace.""°° On 
September 11, 1890, he married Ella Hull who lived on a nearby farm. The 


‘65 From Richard Reed, December 5, 2004 

166 The parents of Harriet Steward, James P. and Fanny (McGown) Steward were originally from 
Pennsylvania and were among the earliest settlers in DeKalb County arriving in 1836. Harriett 
was born in 1835 in Pennsylvania and would have been an infant when her parents made the 
long trek. 

‘67 History of DeKalb County, Inter-State Publishing Company, Chicago, 1885, pg 668-9. Biography 
of John M Steward who was a younger brother of Harriett. 

168 Obituary notice 
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couple had two daughters, Blanche and Ada. Unfortunately, Ella died on May 
3, 1897 leaving James with two young 
daughters to raise. 

James never remarried and led a 
solitary life. He was remembered by his 
grandson, Keith Dailey, as a "quiet, stoic 
man. He always took pride in keeping 
his house and farm in top shape."!” 
During his later years, his daughter Ada 
always lived nearby and took care of his 
needs. James died on January 15, 1941 at 
age 81 and is buried in Riverside 
Cemetery in St. Joe, Indiana. The 
photograph to the right is of James, 
Blanche, and Ella taken around 1895. 


Ella Hull was born November 5, 1861, the daughter of 
Elta Hult Joseph E. Hull and Caroline Scott. Joseph Hull's ancestors 
are not known, but he was likely part of the large group of 
Hulls who were originally from Knox County, Ohio. The family of Ella's mother, 


Caroline Scott, has been traced appropriately back to Scotland. They originally 
settled in eastern Virginia, but one of the descendents, Henry Scott, migrated 
from Virginia, to Knox County, Ohio and eventually to DeKalb County, Indiana. 
Caroline was born September 30, 1829 and accompanied the family along its 
journey. She probably married Joseph E. Hull around 1850 in DeKalb County.!”° 


1) Dailey, Keith recollection. 
17 Based upon the birth date and locations of their children. 
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; Blanche Pearl Ervin was born December 12, 
Blanche fe earl Ervin | 1804 in DeKalb County, Indiana. Her mother, 
1894-19 ZZ Ble Hull, died young when Blanche was pal 
six. Asa result, Blanche and her younger sister 
Ada were raised primarily by their father, James Ervin. They, in turn, were 
devoted to him as long as he lived. 
From 1907 until 1920, Blanche saved a number of postcards and other 
small paper items which have survived and provide unique glimpses of her 
growing-up years. During these years, Blanche developed from a school girl 


into an attractive, mature young woman who eventually married the boy from 
down the road. 

Blanche must have been a popular young lady. There are approximately 
150 postcards in the collection -- about 50 of them to celebrate her 18" and 19" 
birthdays. These events occurred during 1909 and 1910. There were likely other, 
more traditional birthday cards which did not survive. The postcards define a 
large circle of close friends, admiring teachers, plus many doting aunts, uncles, 


and cousins who all wanted to congratulate her. Blanche’s friends included 
acquaintances from both public and Sunday school. In a few instances, the cards 
trace friendships from final school days until after women married and moved 
from the area. 
In addition to the postcards, there is a 
“Souvenir” for the 1909 school year at the Carr’s 
School in Concord Township. Mr. George E. 
Wilson taught all eight grades, although there 
were no seventh graders that year. Blanche and 
her sister Ada were both members of the eighth 
grade class. Blanche was eighteen when she 
completed her formal schooling. The photograph 
to the left was probably taken at this time. High 
school would have been out of the question due 
to the distance to a school and her responsibilities 
at home. 
Church and music were also important 
Blanche’s development. Three class 
commemorative brochures (1912, 1914, and 1920) 
from the M. P. (Methodist Protestant) Sunday 
School in Concord were saved. In a similar 
fashion, Blanche saved two bulletins (1902 and 
1908) from private music classes she attended. 
The teacher, Miss Hattie Pearl Shurtz, offered a 
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series of twenty, one-hour lessons for piano or organ for $20. Miss Shurtz was 
herself young, a member of Blanche’s Sunday School class, and, as she wrote on 
a 1912 birthday card, “Your true friend.” 

Of special interest are the cards of a special suitor which provide a few 
markers along the journey from Miss Blanche Ervin to Mrs. Samuel Dailey. 
Between 1907 and 1914, there are about 20 cards from Sam Dailey who only 
signed his real name once, but preferred closures like “Your old pal.” His cards 
were mailed from various towns in Michigan, Ohio, and Indiana, possibly 
indicating Sam was casting about for direction and work. The earliest card is a 
1907 Valentine without any message other than that printed on the front. A few 
months later when Blanche turned 16, there is a birthday card with a penciled 
message, “Sweet sixteen and never been kissed.” The peak of the card-writing 
romance may have occurred in 1909 with two cards. One card shows a young 
couple in a canoe with the message, “And down life’s stream, he begged to steer, 
the lovely freight to him so dear.” It’s not Shakespeare, but the message is clear. 
In the other dated May, 1909, Sam wrote, “Received your card. It was a dandy — 
those are the kind that count.” 

At this point, the direction and ‘al 
tone of the cards change, probably A batch elor.s life 
mirroring a downturn in their for me 
relationship. Possibly the most 
dramatic is a 1910 card from Sam that 
proclaimed on the front, “A bachelor’s 
life for me!” and was signed, “From 
the other fellow.” The penciled 
message of another card asked, “Did 
that fellow come the other night? 

When’s my time coming?” (The other 
fellow may have been James Wyatt.) 
Another card during this period 
shows a pathetic puppy asking a 
perplexed kitten, “Can I play in your 
Yard?” One of the last cards written 
in late 1911 was a reminder, “Hello 
you, Don’t forget four years ago 
tonight.” The card is signed S. D. 

The remaining story of the 
courtship and how it turned around is 
not recorded on postcards, but the Blanche and ote did marry on January 8, 
1913. Blanche was 21; Sam was 23. After their marriage, Blanche and Sam lived 
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with Blanche’s father and Sam worked on the farm. Keith, their only child, was 
born there on September 11, 1916. Following the birth, Blanche “went deep into 
the shadows of death, but after a long struggle, she came back to enjoy her home 
and child.”"71 

From pictures and memories of her son, it’s clear that Blanche was a 
devoted, caring mother. Tragically, she died from complications of flu and blood 
poisoning on December 12, 1922 and was buried at Riverside Cemetery, St. Joe, 
Indiana. Sam would join her many years later. 


Keith Dailey’s memories of his mother: 


I don’t have many memories of her, except 
I remember her as being small. She always 
told me not to go into the basement 
because there were mouse traps. I, of 
course, knew better and needed to test the 
traps. 


Another time, my dog Poogie, went into a 
large groundhog hole and disappeared. 
We called him, but she didn’t come out. 
Nobody seemed to know what to do. It 
was Mother who said to my father, ‘Sam, 
you have to get her out.’ Dad and some 
other men got shovels and dug for about 2 
hours. They found Poogie stuck about 5 
feet underground. She was dirty, but safe 
and sound. 


Once Dad and I were gathering eggs and 

for some reason, I became angry and dropped the basket, breaking the eggs. Dad 
took off his belt and began to spank me. Mother came to my rescue, ‘Sam, don’t 
hit him so hard!’ 


The above photo would have been taken around 1917. 


11 Obituary of Blanche Dailey, St. Joe News, December 21, 1992 
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A; da E rin The main difference 


between Ada Ervin and 
(1894--1790) her sister Blanche--Ada 

enjoyed having a good 
time. She liked dancing and parties. Aunt Ada, as 
she was always known, also had a will of iron and 
didn’t know how to quit. She worked hard all her 
life. As a young woman, she was devoted to her 
father as long as he lived. She lived nearby and 
would walk to his farm everyday to check on 
him! 

Ada married John (Jack) Messenger, an 
Englishman, who was 13 years her senior. They met after Jack answered an 
advertisement in a New York newspaper and moved to Fort Wayne to work at 
the Bass Foundry. When he arrived, he learned the foundry was on strike. He 
went ahead and hired in as a strike-breaker. At the time, he was living at the 
Centlever Hotel where he met Ada who worked there. Jack was a large, 
vigorous, and strong-willed man. He was an expert foundry man and later 
worked as a consultant for the American Foundry Association. 

After they married, the two had many disagreements and only lived 
together about half the time. One argument involved Ada wanting to visit 
England and Jack’s mother. Jack didn’t want to have anything to do with 
England. The couple lived in St. Joe, Indiana until Jack died of cancer in 1946. 

Ada then moved to New Haven, Indiana and worked at a nearby truck 
stop restaurant owned by aman named Julie. She always had fascinating stories 
from the truck stop, mainly about Julie and his encounters with the law, 
girlfriends, and ex-wives.'”> Ada kept a very neat and tidy house and always 
served special meals when we visited. 


172 Dailey, Keith recollection. 
73 Dailey, Dale recollection. 


f ‘ Keith Woodrow Dailey was born September 11, 
Keith W. D artey 1916 at the home of ae maternal eae 
171 to Present James Ervin in Concord Township, DeKalb County, 
Indiana. He was the only child of Samuel (Sam) 
Dailey and Blanche Ervin. He later recalled his childhood as "normal and 
happy" until his mother died when he was six. 
Much of Keith's life was shaped by 
three early deaths in his family. His 
paternal grandfather Frank Dailey had died 
young in 1896 and his widow Anna soon 
married a widower, Sherman Ricketts. 
Keith's father, Samuel Dailey, grew up in 
this household. His stepfather, Sherman 
Ricketts, was “not overly ambitious, a bad 
businessman, and always in debt.”!4 The 
death of Frank effectively severed Keith's 
link with his Dailey relations, many of 
whom lived only a short distance away in 
Cedar Township, Allen County. 
The second early death was that of 
Keith's maternal grandmother, Ella (Hull) 
Ervin in 1897. Her death cut off his 
connection with the Hull family line and 
likely effected the tone of the household. 
James Ervin never remarried. 
The last and surely most devastating 
early death was that of Keith's mother Blanche in June, 1922. Based upon his few 
memories of his mother, Blanche had always been his champion in an often 
contentious household. !”° Shortly after his mother's death, Keith's father began 
to work for the B&O Railroad, a job which required him to be away for much of 
the time. As a result, Keith grew up in the care of his maternal grandmother, 
Anna (Dailey) Ricketts, or "Granny," and his step-grandfather, Sherman Ricketts. 


174 Dailey, Keith recollections, November 11, 2001. 

175 There appears to have been ongoing friction between Keith's father Samuel and Blanche's 
father, James Ervin. James Ervin apparently did not think Sam was good enough for his 
daughter. Sam had been Blanche's classmate and suitor for many years before their marriage, but 
at one point based upon surviving post cards, it appears that Blanche was about to marry another 
man. Sam evidently never had an little interest in farming, even while living on the Ervin farm. 
After Blanche's death, Sam soon left the farm and rarely had contact with his father-in-law. Sam 
is not even mentioned in James Ervin's will written in 1934. 
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Keith has always had a remarkable ability to recall events from the past, 
so it is appropriate that most of his story is told in his own words. 


As a boy, | was an avid reader. One time, I read a complete set of encyclopedia. I 
read about places I never dreamed I'd get to see. I bought my first subscription to 
the Saturday Evening Post and the Reader’s Digest for a bushel of wheat and a 
rooster. I also spent a lot of time listening to early radio. My first radio was a 
homemade crystal set my Uncle Anton built. I could listen to KDKA from 
Pittsburgh and WGY for Schenectady, New York. 
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Keith is in the back row, the boy with the tie 


I was always a good student in a school where being smart was not necessarily an 
advantage. During school, I did debate, played basketball, and was salutatorian of 
my graduating class. I graduated from St. Joe High School in 1934. One of my 
teachers encouraged me to go on to college, but we didn’t have any money and the 
nation had just entered into the depths of the Great Depression. College seemed 
out of the question. 


I grew up without any other children nearby, so I always had pets. In addition to 
dogs and cats, I often turned farm animals into pets. I had several pet sheep, 
chickens, and even a pet pig. My pet pig, Julia, grew to over 100 pounds. One 
day it tried to follow me into the house and crashed through the screen door. 
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Granny had a fit and the pig spent the rest of its life in the pig pen.”° One of the 
chickens, Tikey, got so fat he couldn't stand up. I had to put him on a water diet 
for a week. 


After high school, I worked at Bursley’s Flour Mill for 10 cents an hour. I never 
worked so hard in my life. Eventually, Uncle Jack [Messenger] got me into the 
Bass Foundry in Fort Wayne. That was in 1937. All the other workers were first 
or second generation Germans and always spoke German. They were not happy 
to share their knowledge with a non-German, but that’s where I learned the 
foundry business. 


Keith met Ruth Breidenbaugh, his future 
wife, at a dance at a tavern in Antwerp, Ohio. 
He gave her an engagement ring on her 
birthday, July 9, 1938. They wanted to get 
married earlier in 1939, but needed to wait until 
Keith could take instruction in the Catholic faith. 
They were married December 26, 1939 in the 
parsonage of the Catholic Church in Antwerp. 
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Soon after we were married, I hired in at the Defiance Machine Works where I 
could get 40 hours work per week. That's how Dale happened to be born in 
Defiance.'”” 


On December 7, 1941, Japan attacked Pearl Harbor and the United States 
entered WW II. Industry turned to war production. 


I returned to Bass Foundry briefly and we lived with Ruth's parents in 
Hicksville. There was another job in Kendallville, Indiana. After that, we moved 
to Lima, Ohio where I worked at the Buckeye Machine Works. They manufactured 
diesel engines for submarines. Finally in 1943, I hired in at the Lima Locomotive 
Works making dies to manufacture steam locomotives. The company built steam 
locomotives that were needed by the war effort. 


During WW IL, there was some confusion over my draft classification and by the 
time it was sorted out, the end of the war was in sight. 


The couple's second son, William (Bill) George Dailey, was born in Lima 
on September 3, 1944. After the war, Keith continued at the Lima Locomotive 
Works, working on some of the last steam engines built in this country. The rise 


of diesel locomotives led to the demise of the Lima Locomotive Works in 1948. 
The photo below was taken in December, 2009 at the Henry Ford Museum in 
Dearborn, Michigan. It shows one of the largest steam engines ever built. 


17 Tale was born August 24, 1940. His middle name, James, is for James Ervin, his maternal 
grandfather. 
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The photo also includes Keith's grandson, Aaron Dailey, with his family. 

Keith and the family needed to start over. John Dennis, the husband of 
Ruth's older sister Ann, told them about a bar that was for sale in Angola, 
Indiana. With a loan from John, Keith and another brother-in-law, Duke Moser, 
bought and ran the Heidelberg Cafe beginning in the spring of 1949. Keith and 
Ruth and Duke and Grace Moser operated the bar until 1951 when everyone 
agreed that the bar business was not a healthy way to make a living. 


At this point, Keith and Ruth bought Duke's Restaurant in downtown Angola. It 
was a family restaurant that catered to Tri-State College students. 


It was hard work with long hours, but we were able to buy our house and new 
cars. I still have nightmares sometimes of opening the restaurant and a waitress 
not showing up. 


The long hours and stress took their toll and the couple sold the restaurant in late 
1960. Keith put out several feelers for a job and was hired by Tri-State College to 
work as the laboratory technician in the Mechanical and Aeronautical 
Engineering Departments. He was not particularly qualified for the job since his 
experience had been limited to foundry work.” But he quickly learned the 
equipment and became a valued member of the department staff. His regular 
job included setting up laboratory experiments, demonstrating and maintaining 
equipment, and teaching some labs. 


78 The department head at Tri-State College later told Keith that they had selected him because 
they desperately needed somebody and he had typed his application. 
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I worked on everything from metallurgy, manufacturing processes, and the 
supersonic wind tunnel. I didn’t look forward to retirement. I worked until I was 
seventy-two before I retired for the first time. I stayed on because they didn’t find 
a replacement for several years. It became sort of a joke. After my fourth annual 
retirement party, I finally called it quits. 


In total, Keith worked thirty-five years at Tri-State and retired in 1995 at 
age 75. During those years, he affected the lives of many students, particularly 
those who worked with him as student helpers. 

Keith and Ruth always loved to travel. For Keith, travel provided the 
opportunity to visit many of the places that he had read about long ago in the 
encyclopedia. For Ruth, it was more an opportunity to live out her sense of 
adventure. With retirement, they continued to enjoy travel, particularly cruises 
to all parts of the world. Some of Keith's favorite travel locations include: 


Sequoia trees at Sequoia National Park, CA 

Pyramids in Egypt 

England, particularly Parliament, Canterbury Cathedral, Windsor Castle, 
and Yorkminster. 

Scotland - Edenborough Castle and the “tattoo” 

Hiroshima, Japan - The Peace Museum and Park 

Holy Land - Jerusalem and Sea of Galilee 

Alaska - Dutch Harbor (the world’s most god-forsaken place) and Denali 
Effaces, Turkey - Roman ruins 

Rome and Pompeii - St. Peter’s, coliseum, ancient ruins 

Thailand - Petting the tigers and the elephant show 

Australia - Eire’s Rock and the ferry penguin sanctuary 


Keith reflected upon retirement in 2002: 
Retirement has been a mixed bag. It allowed us time to travel and I’ve now seen 


everything in the world I ever wanted to see. If we could physically go, Id still 
like to take one more cruise and use up our frequent flyer miles. 


The couple's last years were often not easy due to health issues. Keith received a 
successful heart valve replacement in 2006 and lived through the general aches 
and pains of old age. Ruth suffered a degenerative neurological disease over a 
ten year period and died September 13, 2009, just a few months short of their 
70th wedding anniversary. 
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What is a Dailey? 


It is difficult, and possibly even foolish, to try characterize a family line, 
but there are some traits that seem to have been passed down through the 
generations. The validity of tracing these tendencies is questionable with our 
family where critical links were broken along the way because of early deaths. 
Also, the impact of the women who married into the Dailey family is less known 
and less represented because their lives were not as well documented. Even with 
these reservations, some traits do seem to prevail. 

Our Scotch-Irish ancestors were pioneers in the American tradition. They 
pressed westward as long as there was frontier to be conquered. They were 
independent and self reliant, expecting to take care of themselves. They were 
somewhat unique in that they also maintained the highest level of integrity. 
Generation after generation, our ancestors were acknowledged for their honesty 
and integrity, qualities that can be traced back as far as Samuel Davidson who 
was born in 1748. 

John Conlee is a country singer who was somewhat popular in the 1980s. 
His songs are different from standard country and western in that they tell of 
people who may be down and out, but they never abandon their values--they are 
"old school." The chorus to one of his songs begins, "I'm just a common man, 
drive a common van, my dog ain't gotta pedigree. If I have my say, it's gonna 
stay that way."!” 

Historically, our Dailey ancestors thought of themselves as "common 
men," although at this point, some can enjoy an upscale van and a dog witha 
pedigree. When our ancestors left the farm, they typically continued to work 
with their hands. An unusual number worked with fire: blacksmiths, railroad 
firemen, foundry-man, even a grill cook in a restaurant. They took pride in 
taking care of their family and not needing to "go on the dole". During the Great 
Depression of the 1930s, they dug in and kept food on the table. This period also 
reinforced the need to save and be very frugal, a tradition which continues. 

Daileys are not flashy--some would even label them as quite reserved. 
They believe in and support the institution of families, more often in actions than 
in words. They tend to be strong, dependable and valued workers. Historically, 
they have also worked for the public good, serving in local governments and in 
the union. The Daileys have been "unflinching" Democrats for 150 years. 

The direct Dailey line has been Protestant in name, but they have never 


7" Common Man" by John Conlee. 
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been especially religious--there are no ministers or other church leaders 
mentioned. The strong Roman Catholic heritage that married into the family 
dissipated within a generation. 
Daileys often 
live relatively long lives 
and have been free of 
early chronic diseases. 
Appearance-wise, 
Daileys seem to share 
some similar 
characteristics. Faces 
are usually oval shaped 
with tall foreheads and 
long straight noses. 
They have a fair, Celtic 
complexion. There is a 
tendency for the left 
eyebrow to be higher than the right. Dailey men usually keep a reasonable full 
head of hair throughout their life. The above photos are of John L. Dailey, 1833 
to 1908, and Caleb Dailey, born in 1971. 
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Following is a linked pedigree chart showing all known 
direct ancestors of Keith Ww. Dailey qoing back ten 
generations. 
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Pedigree Chart for 
Keith Woodrow Dailey 


Keith Woodrow Dailey 


b: 11 Sep 1916 in Concord 
Twp., DeKalb Co., IN 

m: 26 Dec 1939 in Antwerp, 
Paulding Co., OH 


Samuel George Dailey 


b: 27 Oct 1889 in St. Joe, 
DeKalb Co., IN 


m: 08 Jan 1913 in DeKalb Co., 


IN 
d: 09 Feb 1962 in Garrett, 
DeKalb Co., IN 


Blanche Pearl Ervin 


b: 18 Jun 1891 in Concord 
Twp., DeKalb Co., IN 

d: 12 Dec 1922 in St. Joe, 
DeKalb Co., IN 


Frank J. Dailey 


b: 1868 in Cedarville, Allen 
Co., IN 

m: 26 Dec 1888 in Allen Co., 
IN 


d: 26 Apr 1896 in Cedarville, 
Allen Co., IN 


Anna Leticia Arnold 


b: 10 Jun 1870 in DeKalb Co., 


IN 


d: 01 Mar 1958 in Butler, 
DeKalb Co., IN 


James Ervin 


b: 09 Jun 1859 in DeKalb Co., 


IN 

m: 11 Sep 1890 in St. Joe, 
DeKalb Co., IN 

d: 15 Jan 1941 in Hicksville 
Twp., Defiance Co., OH 


Ella Hull 


b: 05 Nov 1861 in DeKalb Co., 


IN 


d: 03 May 1897 in Concord 
Twp., DeKalb Co., IN 


Samuel Dailey 


b: 09 Oct 1831 in Seneca Co., 


OH 
mi: 22 Aug 1858 in Allen Co., 
IN 


Mary McCrory 


b: 20 Jul 1834 in Mifflin Twp., 


Ashland Co., OH 
d: 09 Jun 1924 in Cedarville, 
Allen Co., IN 


George Solomon 
Arnold 


b: 08 Sep 1845 in Danville... 


m: 02 May 1869 in by G. W.... 
d: 16 Apr 1914 in Aurburn, IN 


Ellen (Jenkins) Melton 


b: 1841 in Knox Co., OH 
d: 20 Jul 1881 in Indiana 


Jonathan Ervin 


b: 30 Jun 1821 in Ohio 
m: 27 Jul 1854 in DeKalb Co., 
IN 


Harriet N. Steward 


b: 1835 in Pennsylvania 
d: 31 Jul 1890 in DeKalb Co., 
IN 


Joseph E. Hull 
b: Abt. 1820 in Ohio 


Caroline M. Scott 


b: 30 Sep 1829 in Slate Mills, 


Culpeper Co., VA 


d: 15 Feb 1905 in DeKalb Co., 
IN 


William Thompson 
Dailey 


b: Nov 1802 in Bedford, PA 


m: 07 Oct 1824 in Perry Co., 
OH 
d: 13 Jan 1877 in Allen Co., IN 


Samuel Dailey 


b: 09 Oct 1831 in Seneca Co., 
OH 


m: 22 Aug 1858 in Allen Co., 
IN 


d: 09 May 1897 in Leo, Allen 


Sarah McCormick 


b: 19 May 1804 in Perry Co., 


OH 
d: 02 Sep 1875 in Allen, 
Indiana, United States 


Edward Dailey 


b: Abt. 1768 in New Jersey 


mi: Abt. 1787 


Eleanor Davidson 


b: 03 Feb 1771 in Bedford Co., 


PA 
d: 20 Jan 1847 in Richland 
Twp., Fairfield Co., OH 


Hugh McCormick 


b: Abt. 1773 in Of, Milford, , 
Pennsylvania 
m: 1802 in Perry Co.,OH 


Martha Martin 


b: Abt. 1777 in Juniata, 
Pennsylvania, United States 


Unknown Dailey 


b: Probably Northern Ireland 


Samuel Davidson 


b: 01 Oct 1748 in West... 
m: Abt. 1769 in Cumberland... 
d: 11 Jun 1803 in Bedford... 


Margery Ellen 
Thompson 


b: 13 May 1750 in... 
d: 23 Dec 1832 in Bedford... 


William McCormick 


b: 1731 in Antrim Co., Ireland 


m: 1756 
d: 1812 in Perry Co., OH 


Mary McCrory 


b: 20 Jul 1834 in MifflinTwp., 
Ashland Co.,OH 

m: 22 Aug 1858 in Allen Co., 

IN 

d: 09 Jun 1924 in Cedarville, 


Allen Co., IN 
LC 
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David McCrory 


b: Abt. 1775 in Washington 


Co., PA 
d: 1814 


James W. McCrory 


b: 13 Jul 1807 in Jefferson Co., 


Pennsylvania 

m: 1828 in Ashland Co., OH 
d: 18 Nov 1896 in Leo, Allen 
Co., IN 


Mary Howey 


b: Abt. 1773 in, Dauphin, 
Pennsylvania, USA 
d: Bef. 1880 in, , Ohio, USA 


Gottfried Eichelberger 


b: 18 Aug 1764 in Lancaster 
Co., PA 

d: 04 Jul 1852 in Richland Co., 
OH 


Margaretha Eleanora 
Eichelberger 


b: 08 Sep 1809 in Franklin Co., 


PA 


d: 20 Feb 1873 in Leo, Allen 
Co., IN 


Rosanna Maurer 
b: 22 Nov 1769 
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Conrad Eichelberger » 


David McCrory 
b: Northern Ireland 


d: Abt. 1806 in Washington 
Co., PA 


Jeanet 


William Howey > 


b: Abt. 1750 61 


d: Abt. 1798 in, 


Westmoreland, Pennsylvania, 
USA 


Catherine 


b: Abt. 1750 
d: Aft. 1810 


b: 1729 in Langenselbold, | 
Hesse, Germany | 
d: 1803 in Franklin Co., PA 


Catharine 


Nicholas Maurer 


Mary Catharine 


George Solomon 
Arnold 


b: 08 Sep 1845 in Danville, 


Knox Co., OH 
m: 02 May 1869 in by G. W. 
Dragoo, JP in DeKalb Co., IN 


d: 16 Apr 1914 in Aurburn, IN | 


John Alton Arnold 


b: 31 Dec 1810 in Danville, 

Knox Co., OH 

m: 13 Jul 1829 in St. Luke's 

Catholic Church, Danville, 

Knox Co., OH 

d: 21 Sep 1872 in Leo, Allen 
Co., IN 


Christina Pricilla Sapp 


b: 1810 in Kentucky 
d: 08 Sep 1889 in Leo, Allen 
Co., IN 


Elias Arnold Sr. 


b: 10 Oct 1790 in Mt. Savage, 


Allegany Co., MD 

m: 06 Jun 1807 in Mt. Savage, 
Allegany Co., MD 

d: 03 Nov 1871 in Danville, 
Knox Co., OH 


Rachel Payne 


b: 28 Feb 1786 in Allegany Co., 


MD 
d: 02 Sep 1864 in Danville, 
Knox Co., OH 


George Sapp 
b: Abt. 1757 in Allegany Co., 
MD 


d: 28 Apr 1853 in Brown Twp., 
Knox Co., OH 


Margaret Logsdon 


b: Abt. 1761 
d: 01 May 1849 in Knox Co., 
OH 


John Arnold 


b: 1750 in Baltimore, MD 
m: Abt. 1775 

d: 26 Apr 1791 in Allegany 
Co., MD 


Margaret Logue 


b: 1750 in Allegany Co., MD 
d: 1852 in Allegany Co., MD 


George Payne 


b: Abt. 1755 in Wills Town.... 
m: Abt. 1780 
d: 1794 in Mt. Savage... 


Rachel Logsdon 


b: Abt. 1760 
d: Bef. 1792 


John Westley Sapp 


b: Abt. 1731 in Allegany Co., 
MD 

m: Abt. 1756 in Kent Co., MD 
d: Fairmont, VA 


Mrs. John Sapp 


b: Abt. 1735 in Allegany Co., 
MD 


Ralphael Logsdon 


b: 1736 in Baltimore, MD 
m: 1756 
d: 24 Jun 1818 in Maryland 


Mary Durbin 


b: Dec 1739 in Baltimore, MD 


d: 1819 


Ellen (Jenkins) Melton 


b: 1841 in Knox Co., OH 

m: 02 May 1869 in by G. W. 
Dragoo, JP in DeKalb Co., IN 
d: 20 Jul 1881 in Indiana 
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John H. Jenkins Jr. 


b: 1810 in Prince Georges Co., 


MD 


m: 31 Mar 1831 in Howard 
Twp., Knox Co., OH 

d: 06 Dec 1889 in Butler, 
DeKalb Co., IN 


Margaret Hull 


b: 1809 in Virginia, Now 
Washington County, PA 
d: 1891 in DeKalb Co., IN 


John Jenkins 


b: 1766 in Prince George's Co., 


MD 

m: 14 Dec 1804 in Prince 
George Co., MD 

d: 1820 in Prince George's Co., 
MD 


Nancy Higdon 


Henry Hull 


b: 19 Nov 1774 in Virginia, 


now Fallowfield Twp., 
Washington Co., PA 

m: 1794 in Pennsylvania 
d: 20 Jan 1861 in Newville, 
DeKalb Co., IN 


Christina Cox 


b: 10 Jun 1776 in Luzerne Twp, 
Fayette Co., PA 

d: 11 Jun 1859 in Newville, 
DeKalb Co., IN 
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Zadock Jenkins 


b: 1741 in Prince George's... 


m: 
d: 18 Dec 1811 in Prince... 


Priscilla 
b: 1742 


John Hull Sr. 


b: 1745 in Pennsylvania or... 
m: 1770 in Washington Co,,... 
d: Oct 1809 in Ohio County... 


Rebecca Newkirk 


b: 10 Jun 1748 
d: 17 Dec 1834 in Butler Twp,, 
Knox Co., OH 


Michael /Cocks Cox Sr. 


b: 1745 in Hampshire County, 


VA 


d: 24 Jan 1815 in Luzerne Twp, 
Fayette Co., PA 


Elizabeth 


Jonathan Ervin 


b: 30 Jun 1821 in Ohio 

m: 27 Jul 1854 in DeKalb Co., 
IN 

d: 06 May 1862 in DeKalb Co., 


IN 


James Ervin 
Unknown Irwin 


b: 16 May 1791 in ————————— 


Pennsylvania 

m: Abt. 1816 

d: 09 Dec 1870 in DeKalb Co., 
IN 


Sarah Cleland 


ReGen on at ae ames Cleland 
b: 19 Jan 1791 in Cecil Co, JamesCleland 


Maryland 


d: 29 Dec 1853 in DeKalb Co., 3 
IN Elizabeth 


Harriet N. Steward 

b: 1835 in Pennsylvania 

m: 27 Jul 1854 in DeKalb Co., 
IN 

d: 31 Jul 1890 in DeKalb Co., 


IN 


James P. Steward 


b: 12 Sep 1792 in,, 
Pennsylvania, USA 

m: 23 Oct 1833 in Jackson, De 
Kalb, Indiana, USA 

d: 02 Jan 1841 in DeKalb Co., 
IN 


Fanny McGown 


b: 25 Nov 1802 in New Jersey 


d: 05 Sep 1871 in Jackson, De 
Kalb, Indiana, USA 
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James Steward 


yn 


b: 30 Sep 1829 in Slate Mills, 
Culpeper Co., VA 
d: 15 Feb 1905 in DeKalb Co., 
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Caroline M. Scott 


Moore Scott 


b: 03 Jan 1758 in Culpar Fife, 
Scotland 


m: 03 Aug 1786 in Slate Mills, 
Culpeper Co., VA 

d: 03 Jul 1848 in Howard 
Twp., Knox Co., OH 


Henry Scott 


b: 31 Mar 1792 in Slate Mills, 
Culpeper Co., VA 

d: 08 Sep 1879 in Concord 
Twp., DeKalb Co., IN 


Job Popham 

b: 1709 in Westmoreland... 

m: 1758 in Culpeper Co., VA 

d: 1781 in Brumfield Parrish,... 


Rachel Evins Popham 


b: 1765 in Culpeper, VA 
d: 03 Jul 1858 in Slate Mills, 
Rappahonnock, VA 


Ann Nalle 


b: 1738 in Culpeper, VA 
d: 04 Mar 1825 in Culpeper 
Co., VA 


Elizabeth Popham 
b: Abt. 1800 in Culpeper, VA 


Keziah Bougham 
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Alexander Davison 


b: Abt. 1690 in Derry, 
Northern Ireland 
John Davidson m: 1705 in Somerset, MD 
Sane ge Gre one oh aloe a PB EE ORES d: 1739 in Strasburg Twp, 


° > T 
b: Abt. 1711 in Northern Lancatter Cole e 


Ireland 

m: Abt. 1736 in Lancaster Co., 

PA Isable McCormick 

d: 1734 in West Pennsborough Joseph McCormick 


Twp., Cumberland Co., PA 


Samuel Davidson 


b: 01 Oct 1748 in West Elizabeth 


Pennsborough Twp., 
Cumberland Co., PA 

m: Abt. 1769 in Cumberland 
Col PA Unknown Thompson 

d: 11 Jun 1803 in Bedford 
Twp., Bedford Co., PA 


Leen eee ns Ne x 


Ann Thompson 
b: Abt. 1715 in Lancaster Co., 
PA 
< 
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Margery Ellen 


Thompson | MS 
ee silane Phompsoni 
b: 13 May 1750 in Cumberland —_—_— 


Co., PA 


m: Abt. 1769 in Cumberland : 
Co, PA Unknown McElwain 
d: 23 Dec 1832 in Bedford Co., | Andrew McElwain 

PA Se BRE ey en es Bee 


Eleanor McElwain 


Unknown Mickey 
< Mary Mickey 
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Thomas McCormick 


b: 06 Aug 1702 in 
Londonderry, Ulster, Ireland 
m: 17 Jan 1728 in Ireland 

d: 1762 in East Pennsborow 
Twp, Cumberland Co., PA 


James McCormick 


b: Ireland 


William McCormick 
b: 1731 in Antrim Co., Ireland 
m: 1756 

d: 1812 in Perry Co., OH 


Elizabeth Carruth 


b: 04 May 1705 in Antrim Co,, 
Ireland 

d: 1767 in East Pennsborow 
Twp, Cumberland Co., PA 


James Carruth 


Margaret Law 
70 
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Ennion Wiggin 
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John Howey 


b: 1733 in Mecklenburg,,North 
_ William Howey Carolina,USA 


d: 1803 


|b: Abt. 1750 
_ d: Abt. 1798 in, 


Westmoreland, Pennsylvania, 
| USA 
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Conrad Eichelberger Daniel Eichelberger 


: b: 1729 in Langenselbold, 
_ Hesse, Germany 


| d: 1803 in Franklin Co., PA Margaret Lach 
Gierartee ee R e 


€ 
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John Arnold 


b: 1750 in Baltimore, MD 
m: Abt. 1775 

d: 26 Apr 1791 in Allegany 
Co., MD 
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Anthony Amold 


b: Abt. 1671 
d: 09 Oct 1721 in Baltimore, 
MD 


Joseph Arnold 


b: Abt. 1711 in Anne Arundel 


Co., MD 

m: 20 Jul 1736 in St. Paul's 
Parish, Baltimore, MD Sarah Parish 
d: Sep 1757 in Frederick Co., 


MD 
MD 


Robert Chapman 


Susannah Chapman 


b: Abt. 1703 in Baltimore, MD 


Elizabeth 
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b: 1686 in Anne Arundel Co., 


Anthony Arnold 


b: Abt. 1645 in England 
d: 1689 in Anne Arundel Co., 
MD 


Johannah 


b: Abt. 1650 in Maryland 
d: Anne Arundel Co., MD 


James Logue 
b: Abt. 1730 


f 


| Margaret Logue 


b: 1750 in Allegany Co., MD 

| m: Abt. 1775 

d: 1852 in Allegany Co., MD Mary 

; b: 1732 
d: 01 Sep 1831 in Allegany Co., 
MD 


< 


Wa 


Ralphael Logsdon 


porttiedseil Aue Cat iy meee eee ee aerate * 


Rachel Logsdon 


b: Abt. 1760 
m: Abt. 1780 
d: Bef. 1792 
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v 


x 


b: 1736 in Baltimore, MD 
m: 1756 
d: 24 Jun 1818 in Maryland 


Mary Durbin 


_ b: Dec 1739 in Baltimore, MD 


d: 1819 


William Logsdon 


b: 13 Sep 1663 in Derbyshire, 
near Longstone, England 

m: Abt. 1702 in Baltimore, MD 
d: 1730 in Carrol Co., MD 


John Logsdon 


b: 1716 in Baltimore, MD 

m: 09 Oct 1735 in Baltimore, 
MD 

d: Oct 1797 in Westminster, 
Carrol Co., MD 


Honora O'Flynn 


b: 1678 in Kerry Co., Ireland 
d: Abt. 1750 in Carrol Co., MD 


John Wooley 
Margaret Wooley 
b: 1715 in Baltimore, MD 
d: Abt. 1782 

Ann 


Thomas Durbin 


b: Abt. 1670 in England 
m: Abt. 1689 in Baltimore, MD 


d: Abt. 1699 in Anne Arundel, 
MD 


Samuel Durbin 


b: Frederick Co., MD or 
England 

m: 04 Jul 1723 in St. Paul's, 
Frederick, MD 

d: 19 Sep 1752 in Frederick 
Co., MD 


Margaret Downes 
b: Abt. 1674 in England 


¢ 


| William Logsdon 


|b: 13 Sep 1663 in Derbyshire, 
near Longstone, England 
_ m: Abt. 1702 in Baltimore, MD 


_ d: 1730 in Carrol Co, MD 
\ 


Ann Logsdon 


b: 1703 in Westminster, Carrol 
Co., MD 

d: 08 Jul 1770 in Frederick Co., 
MD 


fa 


Honora O'Flynn 


|b: 1678 in Kerry Co., Ireland 
_ d: Abt. 1750 in Carrol Co., MD 
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fe : 


John Westley Sapp 


b: Abt. 1731 in Allegany Co., 
MD 


m: Abt. 1756 in Kent Co., MD 


d: Fairmont, VA 
Ae et Ee Se ay 


< 
72 


b: Abt. 1705 in Kent Co., DE 


John Sapp Sr. 
John Sapp Jr. b: England 


GC S b: 1672 in Kent Co., DE 
word Srtedee d: Maryland 

m: Abt. 1730 in Kent Co., MD 

d: 1788 


Mrs. George Sapp 


b: Abt. 1709 in Kent, MD or 
DE 


\ 


Ralphael Logsdon 


b: 1736 in Baltimore, MD 
m: 1756 
d: 24 Jun 1818 in Maryland 
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James Logsdon 
b: Jun 1631 in Melchbourne.... 


m: 26 Jan 1662 in St. John’s,... 
d: Bedfordshire, England 


William Logsdon 
b: 13 Sep 1663 in Derbyshire, : 
near Longstone, England 
m: Abt. 1702 in Baltimore, MD 
d: 1730 in Carrol Co., MD 


Jane James 


b: 17 Feb 1641 in St John, 
Bedford, England 
d: 25 Apr 1702 in 
Bedfordshire, England 


_ John Logsdon 


b: 1716 in Baltimore, MD 

_ m: 09 Oct 1735 in Baltimore, 
_MD 

_ d: Oct 1797 in Westminster, 
: Carrol Co., MD 


= 


Honora O'Flynn 


b: 1678 in Kerry Co., Ireland 
d: Abt. 1750 in Carrol Co., MD 


John Wooley 


4 


Margaret Wooley 


_ b: 1715 in Baltimore, MD 
_ d: Abt. 1782 
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b: Dec 1739 in Baltimore, MD 


m: 1756 
d: 1819 


Samuel Durbin 


b: Frederick Co., MD or 
England 

| m: 04 Jul 1723 in St. Paul's, 
Frederick, MD 

_ d: 19 Sep 1752 in Frederick 


- Co., MD 
\ 


Fa 


Ann Logsdon 


| b: 1703 in Westminster, Carrol 


_ Co. MD 
_ d: 08 Jul 1770 in Frederick Co., 


Thomas Durbin 


b: Abt. 1670 in England 
m: Abt. 1689 in Baltimore, MD 
d: Abt. 1699 in Anne Arundel, 


William Logsdon 


b: 13 Sep 1663 in Derbyshire, 


near Longstone, England 
m: Abt. 1702 in Baltimore, MD 
d: 1730 in Carrol Co., MD 


Honora O'Flynn 


b: 1678 in Kerry Co., Ireland 


d: Abt. 1750 in Carrol Co., MD 


: 
_ James Logsdon 


| b: Jun 1631 in Melchbourne.,... 
_ m: 26 Jan 1662 in St. John’s,... 
d: Bedfordshire, England 


4 


x 

_ Jane James 

|b: 17 Feb 1641 in St John, 
_ Bedford, England 

_ d: 25 Apr 1702 in 

_ Bedfordshire, England 


Zadock Jenkins 


b: 1741 in Prince George's Co., 
MD 

m: 

d: 18 Dec 1811 in Prince 


George's Co., MD 
‘ 
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Daniel Jenkins 


b: Prince George Co., MD 


Daniel Jenkins m: Abt. 1720 

b: 1680 in , Prince George's, 

Maryland, USA ‘ 

4:1771 Elizabeth 
Enoch Jenkins 
b: 1710 
d: 1775 John Pearce 


Ruth Pearce 


Richard Lanham 


Ann Lanham 


b: 1725 


Winifred 


it 
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Job Popham 


: b: 1709 in Westmoreland Co., 


VA 
m: 1758 in Culpeper Co., VA 


_ d: 1781 in Brumfield Parrish, 
Culpeper Co., VA 


< 
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John Popham 


d: 1739 in Westmoreland Co., 


VA 


Rachell Ervins 
b: 1683 in Virginia 


f 


b: 1738 in Culpeper, VA 

m: 1738 in Culpeper Co., VA 
d: 04 Mar 1825 in Culpeper 
Co., VA 


76 


Martin Nalle Jr 


b: 1707 in Tappahannock, 
Essex Co., VA 

m: 1758 in Culpeper, VA 

d: 15 Sep 1788 in Devil's Run 
Farm, Culpeper Co., VA 


Isabelle 


b: Abt. 1710 in Culpeper Co., 
VA 
d: 1788 in Culpeper Co., VA 


Martin Nalle 


b: 1670 in England 

m: 1700 in Essex Co., VA 
d: 18 Sep 1728 in Essex Co., 
VA 


Mary Aldin 


b: 1681 in Middlesex Co., VA 


d: 18 Jun 1734 in Christ 
Church, Middlesex Co., VA 
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Robert Aldin 


b: Abt. 1649 in Middlesex Co., 


VA 


Elianor Willis 


_ 
es 5 
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